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The editors regret that several errors occurred in the article by Gertrude Coor on ‘Coppo di Marcovaldo: 
his art in relation to the art of his time’ which appeared in volume V. We therefore include the correct 
reading of the passages in error below: 


Page 3, par. 2, lines s-6: ... angels carrying the Instruments of the Passion, and the Apostles, Virgin, 
and Precursor enthroned. 


Page 3, par. 3, lines 1-3: The depiction of the attending angels as small figures standing upright in the 
air (as well as their costumes and the lyre-shaped throne transmitted to the medieval West 
from the Byzantine East) had been employed previously ... 


Page 3, par. 4, line 5: ... In Tuscany it had been closely imitated ... 

Page 4, par. 1, line 4: imitated by an anonymous pupil of Coppo and by the Magdalen Master. 
Page 7, lines 12-13: ... being strongly reminiscent of Giunta’s Crucifix ... 

Page 8, par. 3, line 13: ... also executed the throne and colored the group in relief. 

Page 10, par. 2: Suppress paragraph beginning with “Obvious instances.” 


Page 10, par. 3, lines 6-8: But this attribution is refuted by the absence of more specific affinities and 
of characteristics of Coppo’s shop tradition, by the hard lines and schematic modeling. 


Page 16, note 9, line 2: ... a Madonna and Child Enthroned in the Acton Collection ... 


Page 18, note 30, lines 3-4: ... Apparently Madonna del Carmelo is simply a variation of the earlier 
designation. 


Page 20, note 47, line 2: ... in the S. Maria Primerana Master’s triptych ... 
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THE PAINTINGS OF ANTOINE CARON* 


by RoBERT ROSENBLUM 


Only fifteen years ago, Antoine Caron was considered a rather obscure artist, asso- 
ciated with some remarkable drawings and book-illustrations, but with only one painting. 
Since that time, thanks largely to the scholarly and often brilliant researches of Gustave 
Lebel and Jean Ehrmann, some dozen paintings have been attributed, with more or less 
certainty, to Caron, and have been the subjects of excellent and penetrating icono- 
graphical exegeses. Today, on examining as a whole Caron’s rapidly growing oewvre in 
painting, this artist emerges, almost unexpectedly, as one of the most important figures 
in the generally chaotic history of sixteenth-century French painting. For Caron, perhaps 
even more than Clouet or the unnamed French satellites of Italian mannerism at Fon- 
tainebleau, reflects the story of France’s enthusiastic reception and assimilation of Italian 
and classical influences, and, most significantly, in his particular interpretation of the 
new art from the South, points the way to the grand style of the seventeenth century. 

Although the artistic career of Caron is still shadowy and further relevant material, 
one hopes, may be uncovered in the near future, a closer analysis of this artist’s develop- 
ment and role in French art than has yet been accorded him may now be attempted. 
From the style and subject of Caron’s paintings, an approximate chronology can be 
suggested, one which would indicate the artist’s growing understanding and increas- 
ingly skillful manipulation of the sixteenth-century Northerner’s imported discoveries— 
the antique world, schematic perspective, and the Italian Renaissance style. The French 
mid-sixteenth century was an especially zealous recipient of such innovations. The 
presence at Fontainebleau of Primaticcio, Il Rosso, Niccold dell’Abbate; the paintings 
and graphic work of Jean Gourmond with their intricate architectural settings; their 
didactic counterpart, Jean Cousin Pére’s Livre du Perspective of 1560, or the architec- 
tural treatises of Serlio, Du Cerceau, Bullant; the many new vernacular editions of clas- 
sical authors; the abundance of allusions to antiquity in the poetry of the Pléiade—all 
are cases in point. The art of Caron, in fact, touches on almost every aspect of the French 
Renaissance; it is the way in which he translated these new cultural phenomena into 
French terms which will interest us here. 

We have, unfortunately, only one signed and dated work of Caron, the 1566 Massacres 
of the Triumvirate, a relatively early painting. Two less important paintings, however, 


* This paper, presented originally as part of a seminar report, was written at the suggestion of Professor 
Emeritus Walter Friedlaender, whose interest and knowledge have been a constant aid and inspiration. 
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seem definitely to precede this—another massacre scene (Beauvais Museum, temporarily 
at Dijon) (Plate I, 1) and a Gladiatorial Combat (Vienna, Kunsthistorisches Museum) 
(Plate I, 3)—and indicate some of the new problems with which Caron had concerned 
himself. The former work is probably the earlier of the two, dating most likely from 
1562-63. The subject, a violent and bloody massacre under the Roman triumvirate, has 
been shown to refer to the “triumvirate” of French officials formed at Fontainebleau 
in 1561 (two of whose members were dead by 1563),! and is to be interpreted as a threat 
in antique clothing of the violence the French triumvirate would resort to against the 
Protestants.2 The massacres, a timely subject often repeated in popular engravings of 
these years,? are the ostensible result of continued Protestant opposition. Although 
Caron was already in his forties at the time this picture must have been painted (he was 
born at Beauvais between 1515 and 1520) and had already had over twenty years ex- 
perience as a court artist at Fontainebleau,* the Beauvais Massacres seems a curiously 
awkward work, whose component sources suggest the multiple and diverse elements 
which will later coalesce to form a coherent style and expression in Caron’s mature 
paintings. The general conception, with its panoramic view and its reduction of man 
to insignificant proportions, seems close to Northern art, though judging by the per- 
spective construction it is a Northern art already aware of the discoveries of the South. 
Indeed, a relationship between this painting and the architectural perspectives of the 
Fleming, Jan Vredeman de Vries, has been suggested,® and such theoretical engravings of 
his as the Scenographiae sive Perspectivae ot the Artis perspectivae’ plurimum generum, both 
of 1560, were probably available and eagerly studied in France soon after their publica- 
tion. The simple perspective scheme, with orthogonals cutting deeply and harshly into 
pictorial space, is characteristic of the Fleming’s more elementary studies as well as of 
the popular engravings of the period; and the architecture, too, in its combination of 
Italian elements with the gables and narrow windows of the North, seems Flemish, as 
do the worm-like little figures who swarm incoherently about the sharply tilted ground 
plane. Yet however much the Beauvais Massacres may look towards the North, it is 
equally indebted to the South. A recently published painting by Niccold dell’Abbate, 
The Siege of Carthage (Rome, Sestieri Property)*® (P/ate I, 2), reveals itself as a most 
literal inspiration for many of the figures, particularly the abruptly fragmented soldiers 
in the lower left foreground and the group of the triumvirate and attendant on the dais. 


1 Jean Ehrmann, “Antoine Caron,” Bulletin de la Société del’ Histoire de l’Art Francais, 1945-46, p. 116. 
See also Gustave Lebel, “Nouvelles Précisions sur Antoine Caron,” L’Amour de /*Art, vol. 19, no. 7 
(Sept., 1938), p. 278. 

2 Jean Adhémar, “Antoine Caron’s Massacre Paintings,” Journal of the Warburg and Courtauld Insti- 
tutes, vol. 12 (1949), Pp. 199-200. 

3 Jean Ehrmann, “Massacre and Persecution Pictures in Sixteenth Century France,” Journal of the 
Warburg and Courtauld Institutes, vol. 8 (1945), pp. 195-199. 

* According to the Comptes des Batiments du Roi, Caron had worked with Primaticcio between 1540 
and 1550, and in 1560 had been paid “50 livres” for freshening some of the paintings in the King’s 
bedroom and in other parts of the chateau. 

5 Jean Ehrmann, “Antoine Caron,” Bulletin de la Société de I’ Histoire de l’ArtFrancais, 1945-46, p. 116, 
and Jean Ehrmann, “Massacre and Persecution Pictures in Sixteenth Century France,” Journal of the 
Warburg and Courtauld Institutes, vol. 8 (1945), pp. 196 ff. 

® See catalogue of the Naples exhibition, Fontainebleau e la Maniera Italiana, Naples, 1952, no. 37. 
There is also a drawing for the painting (Vienna, Albertina) reproduced (Plate 102). 
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In addition, the fleshy female statues on the balustrade and Trajan’s Column are perhaps 
related to the similar figure on the Solomonic column in the dell’Abbate, and the general 
tenor of catastrophe, with a blazing antique city and its fleeing residents, is common to 
both pictures. Caron’s choice of this painting as a model is logical enough, for in subject, 
it offered a classical parallel to the scene of directed destruction he wished to represent. 
In style, too, Caron’s preference for dell’Abbate is easily understood. At the time the 
Massacres was painted, ca. 1562-63, dell’Abbate was, after all, the most recent arrival 
at Fontainebleau from Italy, and his art must have excited the interest of those French 
artists who were eager to learn the Italian style. But more important, dell’Abbate’s art, 
with its leaning towards landscape and broad vistas and its relatively slight interest in 
compositions of figures alone, must have been a far more accessible medium of Italian 
influence to a French artist of Northern tradition than the completely foreign style of 
a Primaticcio or the highly personal and eccentric art of an Il Rosso. Thus, it is dell’ 
Abbate who stands behind Caron’s figure style, although the later borrowings from his 
works will seem considerably less bald and far better integrated with Caron’s increasingly 
coherent artistic personality. 

The Gladiatorial Combat (Plate I, 3), a work which has been attributed to Giulio 
Romano, Wendel Dietterlin, and Paris Bordone, but which has most recently and most 
convincingly been given to Caron,’ is hardly more skillful and would seem to date 
shortly after the Beauvais Massacres. The same perspective scheme is retained, though 
this time the figures are even more forcibly dwarfed by the architecture. But an inno- 
vation is to be observed. The architecture, instead of being merely Italianizing, is now 
a composite of Roman monuments of antiquity, suggesting a date after 1563, the year 
in which Lafréty’s engravings of Rome, Speculum Romanae Magnificentiae, began to 
circulate in France, and before 1566, the documented date of another version of the 
Massacres of the Triumvirate, which uses Lafréry far more imaginatively, and to which 
we must now turn. 

This painting (P/ate I, 4) now in the Louvre, is crucial in a study of Caron not only 
because it is his only signed and dated work, but because it expresses clearly for the 
first time his artistic personality and indicates, however tentatively, the direction his 
art was to take. The callow conception of the Beauvais Massacres is now discarded in 
a bold attempt to present the venerated monuments of Rome in terms of a complex and 
refined pictorial structure. If the monuments are scrupulously copied from Lafréry’s 
engravings (including even the foreground statues of the Apollo Belvedere and Hercules 
and Telephus),§ their disposition in relation to each other is obviously fanciful, substi- 
tuting pictorial order for topographical fact. Caron still adheres to the bilateral sym- 
metry of the earlier works, but the structural relationships to be perceived are far more 
intricate and would be even more so if the Obelisk and Trajan’s Column of the fore- 
ground had not been obscured by the later division of the painting into a triptych. The 
formal niceties, in fact, are so dominant that it is only on second glance that we notice 


7? Jean Ehrmann, “Antoine Caron,” Bulletin de la Société de l’Histoire de l’Art Francais, 1945-46, 
pp. 119ff., with reproduction facing p. 120. 
8 Lebel, op. cit., pp. 274 ff. 
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the gory subject with its abundance of miniature horrors. And yet, despite the care- 
fully arranged Roman architectural pastiche which absorbs us, Caron has not wholly 
ignored the dramatic implications of the scene, but offers us now a more subtle expres- 
sive, as well as formal, presentation of the horrible subject depicted. Across the extreme 
foreground Caron has placed the dramatic leitmotifs echoed throughout the painting— 
the act of murder and its bloody consequences, and, most interestingly, two grieving 
women at the extreme left and right corners. These figures would seem to set the emo- 
tional tone for the entire work. Their expression, achieved primarily through almost 
theatrical gestures, is curiously abstract, suggesting the symbol, not the direct appre- 
hension, of sorrow. As such, they will have many heirs in the French pictorial tradition, 
especially in Poussin and David. So, too, will the veiled political character of the painting, 
already mentioned in connection with the Beauvais Massacres. 

The art of the Italian mannerists at Fontainebleau is again felt in this work, most 
notably in the exaggerated stances of the halbardiers. But once more, the expansive 
view and the tiny figures echo Northern conceptions, and seem particularly close to the 
neo-Gothic current in sixteenth-century French painting, exemplified most clearly by 
Jean Cousin Fils’ minuscule vision of the Last Judgment of the 1580’s (P/are II, 1). 
Nevertheless, Caron was not to follow this trend of latent medievalism, nor was he to 
end in the cul-de-sac of those later French artists of Fontainebleau whose mannerism 
perished at the hands of its own elegance. Instead, he was to continue to investigate 
the formal problems suggested so naively and so exuberantly in the 1566 Massacres, 
moving towards the establishment of an over-all pictorial order which would attempt to 
assimilate in a total formal harmony a broad and structurally firm view of landscape, 
the classical architectural vocabulary of the South, and the generalized, rhythmically 
fluent Italian figure style. 

For iconographical reasons, Caron’s remaining works have all been dated after the 
1566 Massacres, a supposition supported by stylistic considerations. Of the three works 
probably dated in the 1570’s,® there is one which illustrates most clearly the transition 
between the experimental style of the 1560’s and the mature accomplishments of the 
1580s. This is the Astronomers Studying an Eclipse (Plate II, 2) in the collection of 
Anthony Blunt, Esq., the subject of which, according to Jean Adhémar,” contains an- 
other veiled political reference. The astronomers are interpreting the celestial event 
with its accompanying rain of fire as a prophesy of the results of excessive tolerance of 
the Protestants. The occurrence of an actual eclipse of the sun on January 25, 1571, and 
the violent anti-Protestantism of the following year might very well suggest 1571 as a 
likely date for this painting, for, indeed, after Saint Bartholomew’s Day, August 24, 1572, 
such a warning would hardly seem pertinent.. Stylistically, too, it would seem to fall 
between the 1566 Massacres and the works of the 1580's. Despite its marked similar- 
ities to the earlier works in its centralized perspective scheme and symmetrical placing 


® See also The Apotheosis of Semele (reproduced in Jean Ehrmann, “Antoine Caron,” Bulletin de la 
Société de l’ Histoire de J’Art Frangais, 1945-46, facing p. 118) and Carrousel a l’Eléphant (reproduced in 
Jean Ehrmann, “Antoine Caron,” Bulletin de la Société del’ Histoire de l’Art Frangais, 1949, facing p. 24). 
10 Jean Ehrmann, “Antoine Caron,” Burlington Magazine, vol. 92, no. 563 (Feb., 1950), p. 35. 
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1. Jean Cousin Fils, Last Judgment, Paris, Louvre. 


2. Antoine Caron, Astronomers Studying an Eclipse, 
London, Collection of Anthony Blunt, Esq. 


3. Antoine Caron, The Tiburtine Sibyl, Paris, Louvre. 4. Niccold dell’ Abbate, The Continence of Scipio, 
Paris, Louvre. 
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of architectural elements, the departures are even more marked. In place of the scattered 
Lilliputian figures of the 1560’s, a large and clearly emphasized central figure grouping 
in the foreground unquestionably dominates the scene and establishes a greater equili- 
brium between man and his environment. Formal coherence is now attained through 
more subtle means. Whereas before, Caron’s efforts to achieve pictorial unity consisted 
only of the rigid, almost mirror-like image of elements reflected on either side of a 
central vertical axis, he now creates formal patterns in depth. Thus, the figure of the 
astronomer who points to the heavens with his right hand is echoed, with variations, 
in the receding space behind him, a structural technique Poussin will further exploit 
in the following century; and the female statues of the left foreground are presented, 
like the columns beside them, in pairs. Once again, there is a strong Italian influence 
to be noticed in this work, and indeed, the group of astronomers seems vaguely in- 
spired by the figures of Plato, Aristotle, and Bramante in the School of Athens," although 
the figure style seems closer to that of a follower of Raphael like Pierino del Vaga than 
to Raphael himself. Much of the dry, linear quality of the paintings of the 1560’s is 
now lost in favor of a more painterly, fluent style, a change paralleled in the stylistic 
development of the anonymous Fontainebleau nude paintings of the second half of the 
century; and the groups are now united by a rhythmical movement which seems to 
fuse the figures, a sharp contrast to the angular isolation of individual figures in the 
earlier massacre scenes. 

What is probably Caron’s best-known work, the Tiburtine Sibyl (Paris, Louvre) 
(Plate II, 3) moves still further in the direction of pictorial refinement, and is, in fact, 
one of the most polished and elegant French court paintings of the century. The un- 
usually complex scene depicts a dramatic presentation at the Valois court of a mystery 
play, Le Mystére de Incarnation et Nativité de Notre Sauveur et Rédempteur Jésus Christ, 
which we know was given at Paris in 1575 and 1580 (a fact which, together with the 
costumes of the spectators behind the balustrade, suggests a date ca. 1580).!* The 
dramatic action, typical in its blend of antique and Christian themes, takes place on the 
foreground platform where the Tiburtine Sibyl announces to Octavian the coming of 
Christ, of which proof is to be seen in the heavenly vision above and in the miracle 
of the Roman fountain below which gives off oil instead of water. Many other events 
associated with the court festivities are presented simultaneously—the houndkeeper 
leading his dogs at the right, the tournament in the background, the galleys on the 
Seine, the crowd of spectators behind the balustrade—and yet, unlike the earlier works, 
our attention is clearly focused upon the central theme of the dramatic presentation, 
to which all other narrative elements are subordinate. Caron’s penchant for lucid formal 
groupings, revealed already by the rigorous symmetry of the massacre scenes and the 
continued formal experimentation in the Astronomers, is still more skillfully and pleas- 
ingly exploited here. The fantastic architectural décor, characteristic of the pseudo- 


classical arches actually designed for Valois pageants (and it must be remembered that 
Tbid., p. 34. 
12 Gustave Lebel, “Antoine Caron,” L’Amour de /’Art, vol. 18, no. 10 (Dec., 1937), pp. 321 ff., and 


Gustave Lebel, “Notes sur Antoine Caron et son oeuvre,” Bulletin de la Société de l’Histoire de Art 
Frangais, 1940, pp. 11 ff. 
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Caron, together with the sculptor, Jean Goujon, and the Pléiade poet, Jean Dorat, often 
participated in the designing and organization of these festivals)!’ measures out pic- 
torial space, and its repeated, though always varied, arch motif leads our eye from front 
to back in a circuitous and complex route. The figures, too, participate in the formal 
otder. The strict pairing already noticed in the balustrade figures of the Astronomers 
seems to be Caron’s characteristic method of attaining formal unity, and the dual rhythm 
of the arches’ coupled columns is reiterated throughout the painting, whether we ex- 
amine the swords, legs, and lances of the Roman soldiers in the foreground, the hal- 
bardiers directly behind the front platform, the houndkeeper’s dogs at the right, or the 
groupings of spectators in the left background. 

The figure style, now clearly Italianate, again betrays the influence of dell’Abbate. 
If one compares, for example, the female prophets at the left of the Tiburtine Sibyl with 
the female figure at the right of dell’Abbate’s Continence of Scipio (Paris, Louvre) 
(Plate II, 4), the debt seems apparent, especially in the nervous, flickering treatment of 
the diaphanous draperies with their sudden contrasts of light and dark. Caron’s style, 
however, for all its new fluency, is still more linear than its Italian prototype, its precise, 
dry contours echoing the abstract elegance of the Fontainebleau nude paintings. One 
must call attention, though, to the more richly plastic group of Octavian and the Sibyl, 
for here Caron has succeeded in creating a broad, sweeping movement between the two 
figures, a pictorial fusion of separate elements which again looks forward to the seven- 
teenth century. 

The last important pictorial record we have from Caron’s later years is a group of 
three sriomphes (Plates III, 1, III, 2, IIT, 3). Again on the basis of the contemporary 
costumes in these works, a dating in the 1580’s has been suggested,'® and the maturity 
of the style would certainly corroborate such a late dating. In fact, these works present 
a striking premonition of the classical landscape of the following century. Only three of 
these “riomphes are now known (spring, summer, and winter), each depicting a court 
pageant with a procession of mythological figures celebrating the particular season. 
Despite the similarities of these three paintings, they probably do not belong to the 
same series, for the Triumph of Spring is some two feet narrower than its companion- 
pieces!*® and, in addition, there are stylistic discrepancies to be noticed between the 
Triumph of Winter and the other two /riomphes. 'The existence of more than one series 
of triomphes by Caron is then suggested. Nevertheless, the three known paintings, how- 
ever tenuous their relationship to one another, share a common interest in combining 
landscape, the human figure, and architectural elements in a firm structural order. 


13 Gustave Lebel, ““Notes sur Antoine Caron et son oeuvre,” Bulletin de la Société del’ Histoire de l’Art 
Frangais, 1940, pp. 9ff., and Frances A. Yates, “Antoine Caron’s Paintings for Triumphal Arches,” 
Journal of the Warburg and Courtauld Institutes, vol. 14 (1951), pp. 132-134. 

14 A connection between this group and a drawing (catalogue no. 52) related to Niccold dell’Abbate 
has been suggested in A. E. Popham and Johannes Wilde, The Italian Drawings of the XV and XVI Cen- 
turies in the Collection of His Majesty the King at Windsor Castle, London, 1949, p. 184 (with reproduction, 
p- 185). 

15 See catalogue of exhibition at New York, Wildenstein Galleries, The School of Fontainebleau, New 
York, 1950, pp. 46, 48. 

16 Gustave Lebel, “Notes sur Antoine Caron et son oeuvre,” Bulletin de la Société de l’ Histoire de l’Art 
Frangais, 1940, pp. 28 ff. 
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The Triumph of Winter (Paris, René Holtzer Collection) (P/ae III, 7) is perhaps the 
least convincing of the group, especially in the disparity between the growing solidity 
of the architectural framework and the now somewhat weightless and floating figures, 
and in the naive juxtaposition of Northern and Italian elements (the attenuated man- 
nerist figures in the foreground who leave Italianate footprints in the Northern snow 
are particularly amusing, as is the snowball fight in the right background or the ¢em- 
pietto which takes its place side by side with the sloping snow-covered French roofs). 
By comparison, the Triumph of Spring (New York, Wildenstein & Co.) (P/ate III, 2) is 
far more coherent both stylistically and structurally. The architectural elements are 
again almost symmetrically disposed, but with none of the awkward rigidity which 
marked the perspective schemes of the 1560’s. The horizon is lowered, adding to the 
sense of spatial amplitude and increasing the relative importance of the figure groups, 
which are now clearly organized and stand firmly as members of the total structural 
scheme. In the Triumph of Summer (New York, Wildenstein & Co.) (P/ate III, 3), this 
ordering of man and nature is even more completely realized. Landscape is now dom- 
inant and is presented with an architectonic sense to be inherited by later centuries of 
French landscape painting. Vertical and horizontal accents prevail, the galleys and small 
islands contrasting with the upright trees and the silhouetted obelisks on either side of 
the distant sempietto. There is as well a new spatial clarity. Pictorial space now seems 
to be marked out in parallel planes, moving with measured, stately step from the alle- 
gorical procession of the foreground to the more lyrical mood of the distant waters and 
sunlit horizon. Even the figures of the procession, although derived from Italian man- 
nerist sources (and the chariot-borne allegorical figure of summer seems directly de- 
pendent on the figure of Venus in Venus Punishing the Boar which Killed Adonis {Patis, 
Marquis de Vaulserre Collection] (P/ate III, 4), a work ascribed to dell’Abbate), partake 
of this new structural order so foreign to the increasingly decentralized and diffuse 
paintings of the other French followers of Italian mannerism. Caron’s figures are now 
marked, like their landscape setting, with strong structural accents, and the new vertical 
stresses in the figures of Apollo, Diana, and Ceres are indicative of the architectonic 
direction Caron’s art was taking. The colors, too, move from the mannerist magentas 
and olives of the Triumph of Spring to the Poussinesque abstract clarity of reds, blues, 
and yellows. 

Although Caron lived until the late 1590’s, we have, regrettably, no other significant 
painting from this mature phase of his art!” where we begin to feel that final stage of 
the assimilation of Italian and antique knowledge, spirit, and forms which we call the 
French Renaissance; but with the hindsight of history we have at least the assurance 
that after the sterile decades following his death, Caron’s classical vision will have 
worthy protagonists in /e grand siécle. 


1” Another painting, The Martyrdom of Sir Thomas More (Blois Museum), is attributed to Caron in 
Jean Ehrmann, “Antoine Caron,” Burlington Magazine, vol. 92, no. 563 (Feb., 1950), pp. 34-37 (with 
reproduction p. 37); and is dated in the 1590’s on convincing iconographical evidence. If the dating is 
correct, however (and there is no reason to doubt it), it would seem impossible on stylistic grounds to 
give the painting to Caron’s late years. Its lack of structural clarity and its awkward isolation of individual 
figures suggest the work of a less skilled imitator. 
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LYSIPPOS’ LABORS OF HERAKLES* 


by ELAINE LOEFFLER 


A brief passage in the Geography of Strabo is the only documentary evidence for the 
existence of Lysippos’ “Labors of Herakles,” which stood in a sanctuary near Alyzia 
in Acarnania. Strabo offers no details and states only that the monuments were dis- 
covered lying in an unsuitable place by a Roman official and were thereupon transported 
to Rome.! No further definite literary indication of the nature of these labors has been 
uncovered nor has excavation of the site offered any additional information.? 

Various attempts have been made to identify possible members of the cycle but their 
results appear somewhat inconclusive and contradictory*. Since, however, the number 
of famous antique cycles representing the deeds of Herakles either in the round or in 
relief is far from great,‘ it seems possible that at least some of the Roman representations 


* This article was submitted as an Honors paper to the Department of Art of Smith College. Although 
it has since been revised, the basic conclusions remain virtually unchanged. I am greatly indebted to 
Professor Phyllis Williams Lehmann of Smith College and Professor Karl Lehmann of New York Uni- 
versity for extensive assistance and numerous suggestions. It is impossible to acknowledge properly their 
kindness and interest in my notes. 

1 Strabo, Geography, X, 459: 


»Axapvaviag elol méretc, Sv mevtexatdexa 
lepdg xal téuevoc, od tod Zoya Avotrrov, 

2K. A. Rhomaios, *Avacxapal thy dpyatav 1919, pp. 47-49; Franklin 
P. Johnson, Lysippos, Durham, 1927, p. 190. 

3 J. Overbeck, Geschichte der griechischen Plastik, Leipzig, 1894, Il, p. 144; Giuseppe Cultrera, “Una 
statua di Ercole”, Memorie della R. Accademia dei Lincei, (Classe di scienze morali, storiche e filologiche), 
XIV, 1910, pp. 244-256; Ada Maviglia, L’Astivita artistica di Lisippo recosiruita su nuova base, Rome, 
1914, pp. 70-75, 78-84; Johnson, op. cit., pp. 190-193. Of these four, the discussions of Cultrera and 
Maviglia are the most useful, since Johnson limits himself to general comments, that are, however, 
sometimes very perceptive. Cultrera’s attributions cover a wide range of monuments but lack detailed 
examination and are rather confused. Only Maviglia has made any attempt to see connections between 
the various groups she selects or a pattern among the sculptures she proposes for the cycle. Although she 
does not deal with the entire problem, I find her basic discussion often quite convincing. 

4 The history of the cycle in art is best found in Adolf Furtwangler, “Herakles” in Roscher, Ausfibr- 
liches Lexikon der griechischen und rimischen Mythologie, Leipzig, Il, 1, 1886-1890, pp. 2192 ff. and in 
F. Diirrbach, “Hercules” in Daremberg and Saglio, Dictionnaire des antiquités grecques et romaines, III, 1, 
Paris, 1900, pp. 78 ff. Since it would be impossible to mention all the representations of the ath/oi, I 
include here a few basic articles with useful discussions and bibliography: A. Klugmann, “Sul ciclo delle 
dodici fatiche d’Ercole”, Annali dell’ Instituto di Corrispondenza Archeologica, XXXVI, 1864, pp. 304 ff.; 
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of the labors—the ath/oi—drew upon Lysippos’ works, especially since they were taken 
to Rome. The most complete and most important of the Roman monuments are the 
Herakles sarcophagi.® They will provide the best point of departure, then, for a new 
consideration of the problem.® 

These particular sarcophagi differ clearly in certain ways from the majority of Roman 
sarcophagi. Their use of single, isolated groups, rather than an over-all frieze composition 
is partially the result of the subject matter; however, the iconographic types employed 
seem to have been equally responsible. In certain late examples, the independence of 
these groups is stressed in the creation of a series of column sarcophagi, with the labors 
placed in individual intercolumnia, and the use of such high relief that in some cases 


the figures are almost freestanding. The three-dimensional character of the motifs is 


further implied in the introduction of statue bases on two of the monuments.’ The 
obvious conclusion is that at least some of the types which appear on these sarcophagi 
were dependent on earlier statuary prototypes, since there seems to have been a growing 
necessity for the identification of these labors in relief as definite statuary groups. The 
Lysippan cycle would be, of course, the probable source. 

Let us note first that it is not necessary to assume that Lysippos made the canonical 
sequence of twelve deeds for Alyzia. It was only after the sculptor’s time that the labors 
were organized into the fixed number of twelve®; in the fifth and fourth centuries, there 
was apparently still considerable variation® in the number represented and the conflicts 


F. Matz, “Sui sarcofaghi con rappresentanze delle dodici fatiche di Ercole”, Annali, XL, 1868, pp. 249 ff.; 
Georg Lippold, “Herakles-Mosaik von Liria”, Jahrbuch des k. deutschen archaologischen Instituts, XXXVII, 
1922, pp. 1-17; Albert Ippel, Guf und Triebarbeit in Silber (Winckelmannsprogramm, 97), Berlin and 
Leipzig, 1937, especially pp. 29 ff.; R. Brauer, “Die Heraklestaten auf antiken Miinzen”, Zeitschrift fir 
Numismatik, XXVIII, 1910, pp. 35 ff. 

5 Carl Robert, Die antiken Sarkophag-Reliefs, U1, 1, Berlin, 1897, pp. 115 ff. and pls. XXVIII through 
XXXIX. 

6 Somewhat the same approach was attempted by Cultrera but was not carried, I think, to its logical 
conclusion. (Cultrera, op. cit.) 

7 Robert, op. cit., III, 1, pl. XX XIX, nos. 128 and 131. Charles Rufus Morey, The Sarcophagus of 
Claudia Antonia Sabina (Sardis, vol. 5, pt. 1), Princeton, 1924, pp. 46-49 and p. 51, considers 
these columnar sarcophagi as products of Eastern workshops. Since, however, some of the groups 
found on these sarcophagi are common on earlier Roman frieze sarcophagi and the Herakles icono- 
graphy was apparently particularly popular in the West for funeral monuments, it seems probable 
that it was determined in the West as well. Morey, op. cit., p. 67 and p. 102, note 62, also seems to 
suggest that the groups on the columnar chests may reflect third century statuary originals, presumably 
because the cycle of twelve labors was not developed until shortly before thet date. 

8 For the history of the labors in literature, see Carl Robert, Die griechische Heldensage, 11, Die National- 
beroen (Preller, Griechische Mythologie, 11), Berlin, 1921, pp. 431 ff. 

® Sophokles definitely mentioned six labors in his Trachiniae, \l. 1089 ff., although he alluded to 
many more; Euripides included twelve in the Madness of Herakles, 348 ff. but they do not correspond to 
the canonical cycle. The sculptures described by Pausanias, IX, 11, 6, the work of a certain Praxiteles for 
the Herakleion at Thebes, apparently only depicted eleven conflicts, including that with Antaeus. (For 
a discussion of the authorship of the work, see J. G. Frazer, Pausanias’s Description of Greece, London, 
1898, V, pp. 47-48.) The preserved representation which is probably the closest in time to the Alyzia 
cycle and also incomplete is that found on a relief krater from Tenea in Berlin: A. Furtwingler, Die 
Sammlung Sabouroff, Berlin, 1883-1887, Il, Vasen, pl. LX XIV, 3 and 3a. See also Fernand Courby, 
Les vases grecs a reliefs, (Bibliothéque des écoles frangaises d’Athénes et de Rome, fasc. 125), Paris, 1922, 
pp- 195 ff. and fig. 31. Six labors appear: the lion, the birds, the apples, the hind, Kerberos and the 
hydra. Although it is possible that another series was present on a companion vessel, it is by no means 
certain. 
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included. Therefore, although some of the commands of Eurystheus certainly existed 
at Alyzia, it need not follow that all twelve did. 

The labor that has most often been recognized as belonging to the Alyzian cycle is 
that of Herakles with the Keryneian hind.” The type chosen for the struggle is almost 
constant throughout Roman times. Not only does it appear with little variation on 
sarcophagi! (Plates IV andV, 1), but also on other reliefs, in mosaic,!* on coins,“ on 
medallions and on relief vases.4* It was obviously, therefore, a very important motif. 
The youthful hero places his left knee upon the hind’s back and, resting his weight 
upon his right leg, he grasps her antlers in his hands and forces back her head. ‘This 
motif appeared earlier than the fourth century on a fragmentary metope from the temple 
of Zeus at Olympia,’ on the Athenian treasury at Delphi!® and, later among the metopes 
of the Hephaesteion.!® Thus it was a common iconographic type by the fourth century. 
It is also a composition well suited for translation into a three-dimensional work, espe- 
cially in bronze, as the existence in Palermo of a fountain group in that medium from 
Pompeii” (Plate V, 2) and other less handsome replicas*! proves. The Palermo group, 


10 Overbeck, /oc. cit.; Cultrera, op. cit., pp. 250-251; Maviglia, op. cit., p. 71; Johnson, op. cit., p. 191. 
Also Ducati in Lisippo, a small pamphlet with unnumbered pages and Maxime Collignon, Lysippe, Paris, 
1905, p. 76.and fig. 17. Johnson also remarks in his introduction, op. cit., p. vii, that Waldhauer in his book 
on Lysippos, which is unfortunately in Russian, considers the hind group an early work of Lysippos. 

11 These variations on sarcophagi often amount to little more than a telescoping of the motif, i.e., a 
placing of Herakles’ weight nearer the beast’s head because of a lack of space or, in some cases, the ad- 
dition of his lion’s skin. None of these alterations affects the type basically. 

12 See, for example, the large marble cup in the Museo Torlonia, Charles Ludovic Visconti, Les 
Monuments de Sculpture Antique du Musée Torlonia, Rome, 1884, pp. 275-7, no. 383 and pl. XCV; also 
Giorgio Zoega, Li Bassirilievi antichi di Roma, Rome, 1808, II, pl. LXII; the Omphale relief in Naples, 
A. Ruesch, Guida illustrata del Museo Nazionale di Napoli, Naples, 1908, p. 171, no. 595 (6683). 

13 Lippold, op. cit., p. 16 and pl. 1. 

14 R. Brauer, op. cit., pp. 57-61. I know of no other example of the curious type which appears on 
pl. III, fig. 2. It seems more related to an Artemis type than anything in the ath/oi. 

15 Jocelyn M. C. Toynbee, Roman Medallions (Numismatic Studies, No. 5), The American Numismatic 
Society, New York, 1944, p. IX, no. 2. (Constantius Chlorus.) 

16 Courby, op. cit., p. 439; Homer Thompson, “The Excavation of the Athenian Agora: Twelfth 
Season: 1947”, Hesperia, XVII, 1948, pl. LXIV, fig. 1 and pp. 183-184. 

1” Georg Treu, Die Bildwerke von Olympia in Stein und Thon (Curtius and Adler, Olympia: Die Er- 
gebnisse der von dem Deutschen Reich veranstalteten Ausgrabung, III, pt. 2), Berlin, 1894, pp. 164-165 and 
pl. XXXVIII, 5. The metope is restored in pl. XLV, no. 5. 

18 Fouilles de Delphes: IV, Monuments figurés-Sculpture, Paris, 1905, pl. XLI. 


1 Bruno Sauer, Das sogenannte Theseion und sein plastischer Schmuck, Berlin and Leipzig, 1899, pl. VI; 


Reinach, Re/iefs, I, p. 55, fig. 1 and p. 56, fig. 1. 

20 Pirro Marconi, I/ Museo Nazionale di Palermo: Sezione Archeologica (Itinerari dei Musei e Monu- 
menti d'Italia), Rome, 1937, p. 64; E. Keil, “Ercole col cervo; due gruppi in bronzo e marmo del R. Museo 
di Palermo e del Museo Campana a Roma”, Annali dell’ Instituto di Corrispondenza Archeologica, XVI, 
1844, pp. 175-186 and Monumenti Inediti Pubblicati dall’ Instituto di Corrispondenza Archeologica, IV, 
1844, pls. VI and VII. Reinach, Répertoire de la Statuaire grecque et romaine, 1, Paris, 1897, p. 468, no. 4. 
See also Johnson, op. cit., p. 191, note 8, for a list of reproductions. 

21 1) Jean Babelon, Choix de bronzes de la Collection Caylus, Paris, 1928, pl. VIII and p. 41; Reinach, 
Statuaire, Il, p. 235, 6. 2) H. Stuart Jones,A Catalogue of the Ancient Sculptures preserved in the Municipal 
Collections of Rome: The Sculptures of the Museo Capitolino, Oxford, 1912, pp. 134-137 and pl. 22, nos. 61 
and 61a; L. Pallat, “Herakles mit der Hydra in alten Capitolinischen Museum”, Mitteilungen des deutschen 
archéologischen Instituts, Rimische Abteilung, 1X, 1894, pp. 334-348. I have been unable to find recent 
information on the marble replica that once belonged to the Museo Campana, discussed by Keil, op. cit., 
178-179, which also appears in Reinach, Statuaire, I, p. 476, no. 5. 
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recognized by all those dealing with the problem as derived from a Lysippan prototype,”* 
is an admirable retlection of the master’s style, and especially of those details enumerated 
by Pliny.*? Although the proportions of the hero’s figure are not quite those of the 
Lysippan canon,”4 perhaps because of a reduction in size, there is evidence of close 
study and reproduction of anatomical detail, coupled with an attentiveness to the ap- 
pearance of even the minor portions of the body. The figure also exhibits stylistic traits 
that have been attributed to Lysippos because of preserved replicas of his works—the 
emphasis upon zones of muscular division and the grooved and receding forehead found 
in the majority of heads of Herakles which are now considered to be Lysippan.”* The 
hero’s profile is surprisingly reminiscent of the portrait of Alexander the Great, the 
so-called Azara herm, in the Louvre.” In basic composition, the group is in keeping 
with a fourth century date; its contained, yet expansive form fits well with the works 
of this period. 

It would appear, then, that Lysippos had made use of an earlier iconographic type 
and had projected it with such vigor that it became the model for later representations 
of the labor. The popularity of his group is further attested in literature and it may 
well have been the most striking member of the Alyzian cycle. 

One motif, then, which appears on Herakles sarcophagi is certainly based on Lysippos’ 
work and it would seem probable that among the other labors on these sarcophagi, we 
may discover additional evidence for the reconstruction of the cycle. 

A labor which might be expected in any representation of the ath/oi is the initial 
struggle, that of Herakles with the Nemean lion. It is consistently present on Herakles 
sarcophagi, although in two very different types. The first, found only on certain sar- 
cophagi that depict the contests in a continuous frieze (P/ate V, 1), shows the hero, 
erect and facing outward, holding the hind paw of his adversary in his left hand, while 
its body rests upon the ground beside him. In direct contrast to this type, which alludes 
to the finished contest, the second group presents an active struggle in which the hero 
strangles the lion in his arms*® (Plates IV, 1 and VIII, 1). 

Which, if either of these types, was present at Alyzia? The evidence is almost over- 
whelmingly in favor of the second, as, in fact, has been proposed by those dealing with 
the problem.*! Although the motif of the hero holding the dead lion’s paw exists also in 


22 See note 10 for the bibliography. 

°3 Natural History, XXXIV, 61-67. 

*4 Pliny, Joc. cit., especially 65. Johnson, op. cit., pp. 84 ff. 

*5 It is certainly possible, as Johnson, op. cit., p. 190, suggests, that these were early works of Lysippos 
and if so, it is possible that his canon of proportions had not yet been fully developed. 

26 See, for example, ibid., p. 195 and pp. 197-200 for a list of monuments. 

2? For convenience, compare the reproduction in sbid., pl. 43. 

°8 Greek Anthology, XVI, (Plan. App. TV), 96; Johnson, op. cit., pp. 191, 296-297. 

*® Robert, Die antiken Sarkophag-Reliefs, U1, 1, nos. 101-107. 

30 Ibid., nos. 112 ff. A reflection of the same idea may be found in Diodorus Siculus, IV, 11, 4 and 
Apollodorus, The Library, II, 5, 1. 

31 Cultrera, op. cit., p. 253 (Replicas in Oxford and the Palazzo Corsini in Florence); Maviglia, op. cit., 
pp- 72-73, (Oxford and Corsini replicas); Johnson, op. cit., p. 191, (Corsini and Hermitage); Oskar 
Waldhauer, Die antiken Skulpturen der Ermitage (Archdologische Mitteilungen aus russischen Sammlungen), 
Berlin and Leipzig, 1928, pp. 34-35, including bibliography on the type. See also Arnold von Salis, Der 
Altar von Pergamon, Berlin, 1912, pp. 86 ff. and Domenico Mustilli, J/ Museo Mussolini, Rome, 1939, p. 162. 
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a statue in the Vatican*® (P/ate VI, r) and can be, therefore, a statuary type, it does not 
seem to have been a particularly popular one and, indeed, actually represents not the 
labor but its successful conclusion. The second type, like the Palermo group of Herakles 
and the hind, presents the struggle in its crucial phase and appears on sarcophagi of 
vatying forms and periods. Once again the motif is one which had been shaped in its 
essentials before the fourth century and established as the fashion in which to represent 
the labor.%8 

Even if no three-dimensional replicas of the motif were preserved, its very form on 
sarcophagi would suggest their existence since, in most cases, the lion’s face is hidden, 
that is, it is turned from the spectator, which would seem to indicate that the prototype 
employed might actually have been seen from more than one vantage point. On a sarcoph- 
agus in the British Museum,* the group is seen in profile and reversed in direction so 
that the lion’s agonized expression is visible. It seems likely, then, that the represen- 
tations on sarcophagi echo a specific statuary group or groups. 

Actually, numerous three-dimensional groups are preserved which support this con- 
tention** (P/ate VI, 2). All of them display a basically analogous composition, in which 
the detail of the beast’s face is often carefully treated. Some of these replicas have been 
attributed to the Lysippan cycle and their very resemblance in composition to the 
Palermo group strengthens this suggestion. Although many allow no possibility of pre- 
cise stylistic analysis, owing to size and often to quality, they are acceptable as Lysippan 
in general anatomical treatment. Perhaps the strongest point in favor of these replicas 
is to be found on the statue base of Polydamas in Olympia** (Plate VI, 3), a work cer- 
tainly designed by the master,’ if not by his own hand. Polydamas, who, according to 


32 Walther Amelung, Die Skulpturen des Vaticanischen Museums, Berlin, 1908, II, pp. 341-343, no. 134 
and pls. 33 and 34; idem, “Reste einer pergamenischen Darstellung der Taten des Herakles”, Mittei- 
lungen des deutschen archdologischen Instituts, Romische Abteilung, XX, 1905, pp: 214-222. A fragment of 
another group is published by Guido Libertini, IJ/ Museo Biscari, Milan, 1930, pl. XXI, no. 44 and pp. 24 
-25 and a third is to be found in Reinach, Statuaire, V, 1, p. 100, no. 1. 

33 Furtwangler, “Herakles” in Roscher, Lexikon, cols. 2195-2198 ; Goffredo Bendinelli, “Studi intorno 
ai frontoni arcaici Ateniesi, II. Eracle e il leone Nemeo”, Ausonia, X, 1921, pp. 131 ff.; Stephen Bleecker 
Luce, Jr., “The Origin and Shape of the Nolan Amphora”, American Journal of Archaeology, XX, 1916, 
especially pp. 460 ff. For coins, see Eunice Work, The Earlier Staters of Heraclea Lucaniae (Numismatic 
Notes and Monographs, 91), The American Numismatic Society, New York, 1940. Certainly Leon Lacroix, 
“A propos d’une prétendue copie de statue sur un statére de Mallos en Cilicie”, L’Antigquité classique, 
XII, 1943, pp. 57 ff. and idem, Les reproductions de statues sur les monnaies grecques (Bibliothéque de la 
faculté de philosophie et lettres de 1? Université de Liége, fasc. CXV1I), Paris, 1949, pp. 251-252, is correct in 
rejecting J. P. Six’s theory, “Eine Gruppe des Myron ?”, Zeitschrift fiir Numismatik, XIV, 1887, pp. 142 ff. 
that coins of Mallos representing Herakles strangling the Nemean lion were derived from a Myronic 
original. In Lacroix’ first article, however, thepopularity of the motif in the fourth century becomes ap- 
parent and he admits, p. 70, that certain examples of this period may have been inspired by celebrated 
major works, although he thinks rather of relief than of statuary. 

A.H. Smith,A Catalogue of Sculpture in the Department of Greek andRomanAntiquities, British Museum, 
London, 1904, III, no. 2300, pp. 305 ff.; Robert, op. cit., III, 1, no. 120; F. Matz, op. cit., pls. F and G. 

54a Because of the large number of replicas of this type, I give only the Reinach references. Statuaire, 
I, p. 463, 1 and 3, p. 467, 5, II, p. 237, 4, p. 238, 1, p. 797, 2, III, p. 73, 4, p. 249, 7, IV, p. 136, 2 and 6 
(the same), p. 137, 2, V, p. 96, 2 and 3, 4, p. 98, 6 (?), V, supp. 1, p. 488, 3. 

35 See note 31. 

%6 Treu, op. cit., II, pp. 209 ff. and pl. LV, 1. Cultrera, op. cit., p. 253. 

3” The identification of this monument is based on the evidence of Pausanias, VI, 5, 1-7, who reports 
that the statue is the work of Lysippos. A second moment of the athlete’s conquest of the lion is also 
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the evidence of Pausanias, was something of a new Herakles, killed a lion in order to 
emulate the hero. This deed is represented on the base in a composition closely re- 
sembling that used for the hero strangling the Nemean lion both on sarcophagi and in 
statuary. 

There is, then, evidence of a second motif on sarcophagi which refers to a three- 

dimensional prototype. There also exist numerous statuary replicas of the same type 
which are more or less Lysippan in style and resemble the hind group in general com- 
position. Finally we find the same group on a documented Lysippan work. It is con- 
clusive, therefore, that this type also belonged to the Alyzia cycle** and that in two cases, 
at least, the motifs on sarcophagi reflect Alyzian prototypes. 
_ The labor placed second in the canonical sequence, that of Herakles and the Lernean 
hydra, presents a difficult problem in relation to statuary in the round. Because of the 
character of the hero’s opponent, the group would be difficult to depict in a medium 
other than bronze. Therefore, most evidence will of necessity be found in relief. 

As we have seen in connection with the labor with the hind, the general appearance 
of this conflict on Roman sarcophagi is more or less stable. With one exception,® it 
appears in two related types. The first“? (P/ate V, 1) shows the hero facing right and 
raising a club in his right hand to strike a woman-headed serpent" that coils about his 
left leg; in the second,” Herakles faces left with his right arm again raised to club the 
hydra, who in some cases has a female head, in others, not. One of the hydra’s tentacles 
is extended across the hero’s body; another is twined about his right leg. 

It is obvious that there is no very great difference between these groups; with the 
exception of the position of the upper tentacle, one group is simply a reversal of the 
other. The alteration of the entwined leg seems to be a compositional necessity; the 
limb used is always the one on which the hero steps forward. If it were otherwise in 
such a small field, the main figure might be obscured. 

The same prototype which influenced the sarcophagi is also reflected on one of the 
silver cups from the House of Menander in Pompeii (P/ate VII, 1), although here, 
with more space at the artist’s disposal, the composition allows an entwining of the 
left leg while the hero steps forward on his right.“ Even on so small a scale, the com- 


depicted on the base, which might give rise to the theory that two moments in Herakles’ struggle could 
also have been present at Alyzia but this seems improbable. The use of varying moments of the same 
story is a narrative technique far more suited to relief sculpture than to sculpture in the round. In any 
case, if a second group existed, it has left no trace. 

38 One cannot ignore the fact that variations in detail exist both on the sarcophagi and in the statuary 
replicas. In some cases, the hero is bearded; in others, he is youthful. Since the hind group certainly 
showed the hero unbearded and follows the labor with the lion in time sequence, Herakles was surely 
beardless in his earliest labor. The evidence for the most part agrees with this theory. More seriously, the 
position of the hero’s legs and the lion’s paws is often varied and one would suspect that the actual 
Lysippan composition is often freely copied in later times, rather than exactly reproduced. 

3® The Borghese sarcophagus: Robert, op. cit., III, 1, fig. 127. Here pl. VI, 1. 

Ibid., figs. 101-105. 

#2 The representation of the hydra as woman-headed is a Hellenistic or Roman innovation, Diirrbach, 
op. cit., p. 88. 

# Robert, op. cit., III, 1, nos. 106-7, 112 ff. 

43 Amedeo Maiuri, La Casa del Menandro e il suo tesoro di argenteria, Rome, n. d., I, p. 314 and II, 
pl. XXVII. 

“4 The same composition as that appearing on sarcophagi and the cup is seen from another position, 
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position has a surprisingly fourth-century flavor; the confrontation of the forms, with- 
out an involved tortion, is pre-Hellenistic and the face of the hero, with its deep-set 
eyes placed beneath a roll of flesh, is akin to those heads found in the fourth century.” 
Its general appearance is surprisingly like the head of Herakles in the Palermo group 
and the treatment of anatomy, although the figure is worn, is equally analogous. The 
hero’s figure is slenderer in proportion and is close to the figures found on the Olympia 
base. 

Since the so-called Capitoline hydra is probably not a hydra group at all but, rather, 
a representation of Herakles labor with the hind,** there are no large-scale statuary re- 
plicas of this conflict.” There is, however, a small bronze statuette, found near Duffel- 
bach*® (P/ate VII, 2), which is very close in motif to the sarcophagi and to the cup, 
showing the hero grasping the monster by one of its tentacles with his left hand, while 
it coils about his leg below the knee. He raises his right arm to strike and undoubtedly 
held a club in his now-missing right hand. This small work, despite the inadequacy of 
execution, exhibits a certain monumentality in appearance and is vigourously modelled. 
It is not improbable that it is a reflection of a major three-dimensional work, rather than 
the invention of a minor artist, or a theme taken from painting or relief. 

It must be stressed that any such original would be extraordinarily exacting to re- 
produce on a larger scale, even in bronze, and it is hardly surprising that, if such a work 
did exist, few copies of it were made.” 

The evidence for the prototype of the hydra group as it appears on the sarcophagi 
leads, then, only the to Alyzia cycle and to Lysippos. This case is certainly far less 
compelling than the previous two, but, given the existence of the provincial statuette 
and the style of the figure on the Menander cup, it may not be amiss to suggest that 
this labor too was one of the master’s contributions to the iconography of the cycle on 
a major scale. 

The group of Herakles with the Erymanthian boar, like the hydra, has left almost no 
three-dimensional replicas. Perhaps the most forceful and popular of archaic represen- 
tations of the labors of Herakles is that found on black-figured vases, showing Herakles 
that is, from the back, on a relief fragment from Pergamon. Franz Winter, Die Skulpturen (Altertimer von 
Pergamon, VII, 2), 1908, pp. 308-309, no. 398; von Salis, op. cit., p. 91, fig. 15. This fact would suggest 
the existence of a group in the round, which could be seen from various points, as the evidence for the 
lion group on sarcophagi seemed to prove. 

45 Compare, for example, the head of the Apoxyomenos or the Scopaic heads from Tegea. 

46 For bibliography see note 21, no. 2. 

4“ The group in the Lambése Museum has unfortunately never been properly published. From the 
reproduction in Reinach, Statuaire, V, p. 96, 6, it seems to be of the same type as the motif under dis- 
cussion. A second member of the same cycle appears in Reinach, Statuaire, V, p. 98, 6 and is close to 
the Lysippan type of Herakles and the Nemean Lion. Johnson, op. ¢i#., p. 193, considers a torso of 
Herakles in the same museum as a possible third member. (R. Cagnat, Musée de Lambése (Musées et 
Collections archéologiques del’ Algérie et de la Tunisie) Paris, 1895, p. 29; Reinach, Statuaire, Il, p. 148, 3.) 

48 T am indebted to Dr. Karl Lehmann for calling this statuette to my attention and for the loan of a 


photograph of it which is in his possession. 
4° Cf. Johnson’s remarks for the scarcity of copies of a statue so famous as the Apoxyomenos: op. cit., 


p- 85. 

50 Stephen Bleecker Luce, “Studies of the Exploits of Herakles on Vases: I, Herakles and the Ery- 
manthian Boar”, American Journal of Archaeology, XXVIII, 1924, pp. 296 ff. Compare the interesting 
pair of late archaic appliqued bronze figures discovered in Delphi. P. Amandry, “Héraklés, Eurysthée 
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striding forward with the boar on his shoulder, while the cowardly Eurystheus hides 
within his pithos, a composition which continues into the third century A. D. almost 
without alteration.» On Roman sarcophagi, as in the archaic representations, the hero 
strides to the right, bearing the up-turned boar on his left shoulder, while he uses his 
right arm to support it (Plates IV and V, 1). In almost every case, a small pithos blocks 
his approach, often containing the king cowering within, in agreement with the legend. 
The very existence of such a constant type and the presence of numerous representations 
from every period and in many media indicates the importance of this single labor 
among the artistic types of the cycle. From an artistic standpoint, it appeats to have 
been the most continually popular of all. Purely on this basis, any major cycle would 
have been incomplete without this ancient and important type. Since almost no major 
variants exist,®* if Lysippos did create a boat group, it very likely repeated the archaic 
scheme. 

Maviglia has recognized the statuesque character of the group as it appears on sar- 
cophagi and has chosen the bronze bust from Tarsus in Istanbul as a replica,®*4 although, 
as Johnson recognized,® it is probably dependant on an earlier piece. The curious, much 
restored figure in the Vatican®* (P/ate VII, 3), which has a fourth century head sur- 
prisingly close to those of the Lysippan ath/oi replicas, seems to be a copy of a bronze 
statue and serves as evidence for the existence of the type in the realm of statuary but 
cannot be considered as an absolute copy of a Lysippan original, owing to the fifth 
century character of the torso. A bronze statuette in Vienna,®’ although of Herakles and 
the Cretan bull, is certainly derived from the iconography of the boar group and gives 
further evidence for the possibilities of the motif in bronze. These pieces offer no coherent 
proof of Alyzian origin but do indicate the possibility of the existence of three-dimen- 
sional treatments of this relief motif.5* For the probability of a similar Lysippan group, 


et le sanglier d’Erymanthe sur deux appliques de bronze trouvées 4 Delphes”, Bulletin de correspondance 
hellénique, LXVI-LXVII, 1942-1943, pp. 150 ff. and pl. VIII. I am grateful to Dr. Karl Lehmann for 
the latter reference. 

51 On the two column sarcophagi in the Museo Torlonia and the Borghese Collection, Robert, op. cit., 
III, 1, figs. 126 and 127, the hero does not use his right arm to steady the beast as normally but holds a 
club instead. Although the club is restored in the Borghese example, along with the lower portion of the 
arm, it probably existed. In any case, this adaptation is only a minor alteration and does not basically 
change the type. The same detail is to be found on the Naples relief. 

52 Diodorus Siculus, IV, 12, 2. 

53 Brauer, op. cit., p. 55 and pl. II, no. 20 offers one curious variation. A second is to be found on a 
mirror in the British Museum. H. B. Walters, Catalogue of Bronzes, Greek, Roman and Etruscan in the 
Department of Greek and Roman Antiquities, British Museum, London, 1899, p. 93, no. 619. 

54 Maviglia, op. cit., pp. 78-84 and figs. 19 and 20. For a disscussion of the iconography and date of 
the Tarsus bronze, see Pierre Devambez, Grands bronzes du Musée de Stamboul (Memoires de I’ Institut 
francais d’ archéologie de Stamboul, IV); Paris, 1937, pp. 35 ff. 

55 Johnson, op. ¢it., p. 192. 

56 Amelung, Die Skulpturen des Vaticanischen Museums, Il, pp. 350-351 and pl. 34. 

§? Eduard von Sacken, Die antiken Bronzen der k. k. Minz- und Antiken Cabinetes in Wien, Vienna, 
1871, I, pl. XXXVIII, 1. The Walters Art Gallery in Baltimore also possesses a small rock-crystal 
statuette of Herakles and the Erymanthian boar that conceivably could be dependant on a large scale 
prototype. Berta Segall, ““A Rock-Crystal Statuette of Heracles”, Journal of the Walters Art Gallery, Ul, 
1939, Pp. 113 ff. 

58 That the composition is well-suited to bronze sculpture is proved by Giovanni da Bologna’s group 
in Milan, Wilhelm Bode, The Italian Bronze Statuettes of the Renaissance, London, 1912, III, pl. CKCVII, 
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one must turn elsewhere, once again to the realm of relief. A group on a second cup 
from the House of Menander™® seems close in style to the hydra group appearing on 
the previously discussed companion cup, although it is far more worn. But perhaps the 
most amusing evidence is found, once again, on the Olympia base® (P/ate VII, 4), this 
time on the longer and better preserved face. The “Heraklean” Polydamas bears one 
of his human victims on his shoulder as he strides forward to face the onlookers, in a 
fashion so comparable to the representations of the actual hero carrying his spoil to 
Eurystheus that one wonders if an obvious comparison of exploits was not once more 
intended, as it certainly was in the lion-group. Since, in the case of the latter conflict, 
there was notonly a reference to such a similar exploit but also a reflection of a definite 
group from the Alyzia cycle, it is probable that we have here in the Polydamas base 
the re-use of another prototype from that same source. If this is true, it follows that the 
Olympia reliefs are later than the Acarnanian sculptures. 

Once again the evidence leads to Alyzia rather than away from it. The motif found 
on sarcophagi is one having an extensive and consistent tradition and Lysippos’ use of 
such venerable motifs in this sphere has already been proved.* That it is suitable for 
translation into statuary is clear and since none of the preserved replicas are definitely 
un-Lysippan in style or composition and in some cases have fourth-century character- 
istics as in the Menander cup and the head of the Vatican statue, it is possible that a 
Lysippan group of this type existed. The popularity of the scheme among the ath/oi, 
coupled with the above evidence, and especially with its suggested reflection on the 
Olympia base, where another echo of Alyzia has been noted, serves to strengthen this 
attribution. It may then be surmised that Lysippos would have done such a group, be- 
cause of its immense importance within the cycle, a group which certainly was re- 
presented in statuary in antique times. If he created a novel type, it has left no trace. 

All the preceding scenes which appear in constant form on Roman sarcophagi have, 
at least, some evidence in favor of placing them among the Lysippan ath/oi. The last 
among the earthly labors that displays this characteristic is the shooting of the Stym- 
phalian birds (P/ates IV andV, r). Basically, it is little other than an archer identified as He- 
takles. Oddly enough, however, the hero as a bowman is a very rare motif. Although 
this figure was not a popular type for a single statue, the sarcophagi seem to suggest 
such a work. Two sarcophagi show the figure from the back® (P/ate VIII, 1), as does 
the Capitoline base* which, once again, suggests the presence of a statue as a model or 
at least a reference to a noted statue. The other curious detail is the far more constant 


which probably depends on a sarcophagus type for its model. An amusing indication of the execution of 
the motif in antiquity is to be found on a relief bowl in the Louvre, showing a founder’s shop. Among the 
statues displayed is one of a kneeling Herakles, holding the boar on his shoulder. Courby, op. cit., p. 303, 
no. 28 and p. 299, fig. 55. Also Luce, op. cit., p. 297, fig. 1. 

59 Maiuri, op. cit., I, p. 315 and II, pl. XXVIII. 

© Treu, op. cit., II, pl. LV, 3. 

61 See pp. 10-13. 

62 [ have been unable to find any definite examples of the motif in statuary, save the one discussed 
below. 

83 Robert, op. cit., III, 1, figs. 128 and 129. 

64 Jones, op. cit., pp. 62-64 and pl. 1. 


PLATE V 


1. Herakles Sarcophagus, Pa/azzo Ducale, Mantua. 


2. Herakles and the Keryneian Hind, National Museum, Palermo. 
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Piate VI 


1. Herakles and the Nemean Lion, 
Vatican, Rome. 


2. Herakles and the Nemean Lion, 
Hermitage, Leningrad. 


3. Polydamas Base, Museum, Olympia. 
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PLate VII 


2. Herakles and the Hydra, Daffelbach. 


3. Herakles and the Erymanthian Boar, 
Vatican Museum, Rome. 


4. Polydamas Base, Museum, Olympia. 
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Piate VIII 


TIED 


1. Herakles Sarcophagus, Vatican, Rome. 


2. Herakles and the Stymphalian Birds, 


Lateran, Rome. 


3. Herakles and Kerberos, Vatican, Rome. 
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use of the lion’s skin on these figures,® needed to distinguish the proponent as a He- 
rakles. The consistent use of this attribute in complete and inseparable cycles is rather 
strange, however, for there the context is perfectly clear. This is far less true of a figure 
in the round where the birds could only be shown, if at all, on the base and would cer- 
tainly not be visible from a distance. The presence, then, of the skin is only required 
for a statue, which might be separated from its surroundings and hence lose its meaning. 

In the Lateran Museum, there is a small statue of this same type that appears to have 
been based on a bronze original® (P/ate VIII, 2). The treatment of anatomy of this 
figure is very close to that of the Herakles of the Palermo group. Although the hero’s 
head is restored in the Lateran piece, the details of the two torsos are strikingly similar. 
The pectoral muscle is again strongly emphasized; there is the same small triangle of 
flesh between the breasts and the stress upon the important zones of division is equally 
marked. The stylistic relation of the two figures suggests that their prototypes must 
also have been related. 

We therefore have sufficient evidence on the sarcophagi and in the Lateran statue 
to place their common prototype among the Lysippan sculptures from Alyzia. 

Up to this point, definite evidence has been presented for Lysippan motifs on Roman 
Herakles sarcophagi. The groups so far examined, those which are more or less constant 
in appearance, have all had some connection with sculpture in the round and, to a 
greater or lesser degree, with the work of Lysippos at Alyzia. For the six labors that 
follow, the case is completely different. Here the typical, often repeated motifs cease and 
numerous variants are introduced for a single labor. Does this mean that no iconographic 
prototypes existed for the Roman sculptors to draw on? It must be stressed again that 
there is no reason to believe that all twelve ath/oi were created for Alyzia; Lysippos may 
have selected only a few of the hero’s many exploits. Nevertheless, as in the case of the 
Nemean lion, two types may exist and only one be Lysippan, so that varying representa- 
tions cannot be discarded simply on the basis of lack of constancy, although that is 
clearly an important factor. 

Before considering the following labors in detail, it may be well to note one phe- 
nomenon which often occurs, that is, the adoption for certain struggles of Herakles 
types that are common for single statues and their expansion into labors by the addition 
of attributes or secondary figures. This process is especially common on column sar- 
cophagi that are, as Matz first noticed,® particularly “statuesque”—if such a term may 
be admitted—in appearance, since the space of the intercolumnia did not allow for com- 
plicated or extended pictorial compositions. The same adaptation does occur incidentally 
on frieze sarcophagi as well. The existence of such a technique would, in itself, almost 
suggest the lack of any exact statuary prototypes for such labors at the time the sar- 
cophagi were created. The monotony resulting from this device is visible in a frag- 
mentary example in the British Museum® and in the Torlonia column sarcophagus® in 

65 The skin appears on all but one sarcophagus: Robert, op. cit., III, 1, fig. 129. 

6 Otto Benndorf and Richard Schéne, Die antiken Bildwerke des Lateranensischen Museums, Leipzig, 
1867, pp. 181-182; Johnson, op. ¢it., p. 193. 8? Matz., op. cit., Pp. 250. 


% Smith, op. cit., III, pp. 309-311 and fig. 41; Robert, op. cit., III, 1, no. 131. 
® Visconti, op. cit., pp. 306-309; Robert, op. cit., fig. 126c. 
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the groups representing the Mares of Diomedes and Geryon, as well as in the Borghese 
sarcophagus (Plate IV, 7), even in its unrestored state,” in the contests with the Mares 
and the Amazon. Less obviously, in the frieze representations of the cleaning of the 
Augean stables, and especially on the Uffizi sarcophagus,” the same manner of treat- 
ment is evident. A glance through Reinach’s Répertoire will make this point even clearer, 
for there such statuary types appear again and again without the attributes of any 
specific labor.” That such groups could have been present at Alyzia is unthinkable, 
simply by comparison with the active and intricate figures that may be traced there. 
Nothing about these clumsily conceived types recommends them for the problem at 
hand. 

In most cases, the contention that such use and embellishment of single Herakles 
types signify the lack of any determined iconography or famous prototype for the con- 
flicts involved is strengthened by the character of the other motifs employed to depict 
these very struggles. 

In the scenes of Herakles obtaining the girdle of Hippolyta, for example, two groups 
other than that described above are used. The first” offers further confirmation for the 
theory just suggested in that it is a type that is Roman in origin and dependent, once 
again, on iconography unrelated to the sphere of the ath/oi. Herakles is shown standing, 
facing alternately to right or left. He places one of his feet upon the unfortunate Amazon, 
while he extracts the girdle from her.“4 This composition was particularly popular in 
Roman Imperial times, both on coins” and in sculpture” and was used to depict the 
triumph of Rome over barbarians. It may not be amiss, therefore, to suggest that the 
Herakles group as it appears on sarcophagi depends on such a Roman motif. 

The second group, which is rare on sarcophagi,” is far earlier in origin but implies 
the same adaptation of motifs. It shows the hero, on foot, reaching up to grasp a mounted 
Amazon by her hair and, in some cases, to strike her with his club. It is simply the group 
which appears over and over again on Greek Amazonomachy friezes.”* Its adoption 


Ibid., fig. 1274. 

71 Tbid., fig. 113. 

% The same treatment is apparent in two of the groups in the Sala degli Animali in the Vatican, 
(Amelung, op. cit., II, no. 137, pp. 344-345 and no. 208, pp. 377-378, pl. 34), both of which repeat the 
major figure, varying only the position and character of the opponents. The hero himself is close in type 
to the Herakles in the hydra group, as it appears on sarcophagi but, although the Vatican groups have 
been considered Lysippan, (Cultrera, op. cit., pp. 251-252), Amelung seems right in considering them 
as far later in their essential form. See also Johnson, /oc. cit. and Maviglia, op.cit., p.73, who also discards 
the Kerberos group. 

78 Robert, op. cit., III, 1, nos. 102-107, 110, 112, 116, 120. 

%4 The motif of the fallen Amazon from whom Herakles takes the girdle does occur in Greek art, for 
example in a metope from Olympia: Treu, op. cit., I, pl. XLV, no. 6. It does not assume this charac- 
teristic form, however. 

% Annalina Calé6 Levi, Barbarians on Roman Imperial Coins and Sculpture (Numismatic Notes and 
Monographs, No. 123). The American Numismatic Society, New York, 1952, especially pp. 14 ff. 

76 Gustave Mendel, Musées Impériaux Ottomans: Catalogue des sculptures grecques, romaines et by- 
zantines, II, Constantinople, 1914, pp. 316-320, no. 585; Levi, op. cit., pp. 17-18. 

™ Robert, op. cit., III, 1, figs. 113, 126c, 131. 

%8 To note only a few examples, it appears on reliefs from the temples of Apollo at Bassae, Artemis at 
Magnesia, the Mausoleum at Halikarnassus and the Vienna Amazon sarcophagus. It is also present on a 
large number of Roman Amazonomachy sarcophagi. 
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here is not surprising but the date of its introduction is another matter.” Although the 
popularity of the general composition was assured by the time of Lysippos’ work, during 
that period, the type seems to have had a particularly defined significance, a meaning 
apart from the ath/oi. It seems improbable that he would have used it so completely out 
of context and, in any case, no reference is made to the object of the conflict itself, the 
girdle, in any of the groups on the sarcophagi. Consequently, the group seems much 
too vague to fit with the definitely Lysippan types, which are certainly explicit in mean- 
ing. Considering the adoption of one Roman type for the representation of this labor, 
the insertion of another non-Heraklean motif for the same struggle is not surprising and 
confirms the suggestion that no iconographic type in the round was in existence when 
the sarcophagi were made and that therefore no member of the Lysippan cycle represent- 
ing this exploit was taken to Rome. 

Another of the labors for which neutral statuary types were adapted is that of Herakles 
and Geryon. Once again, the suggestion that this technique may be taken as an in- 
dication of the lack of a distinguished statuary prototype proves to be a reality. For one 
of the two other motifs used on sarcophagi for this conflict is so varied in disposition 
of figures and in detail that, although there is some similarity between the groups, no 
well-defined model could have been copied® (P/ateV, 1). The second variation*! appears 
only on lids and is probably dependent on the tradition which first becomes apparent 
on black-figured vases, that is, on a pictorial rather than a sculptural tradition. Cer- 
tainly, there is no reference in either type to any group that can be traced to Alyzia. 

The third of the later labors for which types were created by the addition of attributes 
to a statuary type is Herakles’ conflict with Diomedes. Here again, it follows that the 
groups utilized for this struggle could not have been dependent on a famous fourth- 
century statuary prototype. One,®* which appears on sarcophagi using the lid as well 
as the chest for the ath/oi, is so complicated and extended that it does not belong with 
the Lysippan creations while the other,®4 although far more compact, is again so varied 
both in general composition and detail that it is obvious that it does not reflect a definite 
model. It is clear that these, as well as the elaborated statue type, were groups freely 
created to fill a gap when no famous prototype was available for the sculptors of the 
sarcophagi. 

Therefore, whenever an ordinary Herakles type with altered and additional details 
appears on sarcophagi for one of the labors, it is clear that in each case no well-determined 
iconographic model was extant in Roman times. When any such model was available, 

% T cannot find the motif among Courby’s examples. Op. cit., pp. 209, 300 and 439. It does occur on 
one of the Menander cups. Maiuri, op. cit., I, p. 314, p. 315, fig. 122 and II, pl. XXVII. In statuary, it is 
also found in the crude bronze group published by Schwérbel, “Die jiingsten Funde auf dem Boden des 


rémischen Castrums zu Deutz”, Bonner Jabrbicher, LXXIII, 1882, pp. 55 ff. and pl. 4. (Reinach, 
Statuaire, Ul, p. 233, 7-) 

® Robert, op. cit., III, 1, figs. 101-102, 105a and 111a. The labor is actually seldom preserved and 
probably appeared infrequently. This fact in itself is indicative. 

81 Tbid., figs. 116 and 120. 

® Cf. H. B. Walters, “On Some Black-Figured Vases recently acquired by the British Museum”, 
Journal of Hellenic Studies, XVIII, 1898, p. 298. 

83 Robert, /oc. cit. 

4 Tbid., figs. 101-103, 104 (?), 105-106, 107 (?), 111-112, 118. 
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it was adopted; when the need arose, new groups were designed or introduced from 
other spheres. 

As mentioned above, the most “Herculean” labor of all, the cleaning of the Augean 
stables, may also be considered in this category, although in a somewhat less obvious 
fashion, inasmuch as pure statue types are found both on relief and column sarcophagi. 
This struggle is the final test for the theory presented above. It must first be said that 
the difficulty of three-dimensional representation or, for that matter, of any depiction 
whatsoever, is inherent in the nature of the labor. In fact, the only major example of 
this ath/os is the noted Olympia metope. Other than that, the scene is uncommon in 
almost all media.®° Unlike this metope, the sarcophagi for the most part symbolize the 
labor, rather than depict it. Herakles is shown standing and shouldering either a pick 
or a spade. To make the meaning clearer, a second attribute is present, either a vessel 
or a rock, from which a stream of water issues. The figure of Herakles is again simply 
a normal statuary type, with an implement for cleaning substituted for his club. In one 
case,®6 the sculptor has gone so far as to introduce a river god. The whole scene becomes 
further complicated and the artist’s necessity for external identification is obvious. 
There is, however, such a substantial difference in detail from one sarcophagus to an- 
other that the lack of any specific prototype is clear.®’ 

The only two sarcophagi on which the hero is actively engaged in this labor are the 
British Museum example® and a fragment in Naples.®® Since the latter scene is im- 
possible three-dimensionally and because the same general composition occurs on the 
Liria mosaic, it seems likely that the entire motif may have originated either in relief 
or in painting, but certainly not in the Alyzia cycle. 

It seems then that when numerous variants exist on the sarcophagi for a given labor, 
it is not because there was a plethora of popular prototypes but rather a lack of any and 
that groups had to be newly created or introduced from other realms. This observation 
may aid in the examination of the final two labors, that of Herakles and the Cretan bull 
and the search for the apples of the Hesperides. 

For the former, the first type,®! found exclusively on column sarcophagi, wherein 
groups derived from statuary prototypes are most often found, shows the hero kneeling 
upon a crouching bull. The composition, with a few minor alterations, is simply a 


85 Cf. the remarks of Aline Abaecherli Boyce, “A New Herakles Type from the Mint of Perinthus”, 
Museum Notes, IV, The American Numismatic Society, 1950, pp. 73 ff. I am grateful to Miss Brooks 
Emmons for this reference. See also H. B. Walters, History of Ancient Pottery, Greek, Etruscan and 
Roman, London, 1905, II, p. 95, who indicates that this labor alone never appeared on vases. Duffield 
Osborne, Engraved Gems, New York, 1912, pp. 255-256, comments that he has not found the subject 
on gems and that it is an unlikely one for this medium. 

86 Robert, op. cit., III, 1, fig. 113. 

8? The Herakles figure representing the cleaning of the stables on the Torlonia column sarcophagus 
(Ibid., fig. 126b) is but another example of the same technique. The hero stands, holding a hoe in one 
hand and his club over the other shoulder. 

88 Ibid., fig. 120 (lid). 

8 Ibid., fig. 122. The same scene may have appeared on a lost sarcophagus formerly in Naples. Ibid., 
P- 143, no. 125. 

 Lippold, op. cit., pl. 1. 

Robert, op. cit., III, 1, figs. 126c, 127a and 131. 
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reversal of the hind motif and this observation has not escaped Cultrera® (P/ate IV, 2). 
One might suggest that such a dual use of a motif is the result of the creator’s fondness 
for it but, upon examination, such a proposal proves to be untenable. For, given the 
immense popularity of the hind group, it is difficult to seewhy the corresponding labor 
with the bull, if it existed, was not equally esteemed, which it certainly was not. It is 
far more probable that because of the very popularity of the former, this iconographic 
type was utilized for a second struggle for which, once again, no model existed.” 

The group on the frieze sarcophagi is somewhat more difficult to explain. The very 
fact that it does not appear on column sarcophagi is important, for, as has been stressed, 
they are more “statuesque” in appearance, even to the use of bases. Herakles grasps 
the escaping bull either by its horn or its muzzle as it attempts to flee from him (Pate V, r). 
As in the group of Herakles attacking the mounted Amazon, we have here a motif used 
to represent non-Heraklean subjects, particularly in this case that of Theseus’ capture 
of the Marathonian bull®. It is, as well, close to the central section of the Farnese Bull 
group and related monuments of the Dirce story. Therefore, it is obviously a type that 
was used to depict heroic struggles involving bulls and was probably more popular in 
painting and relief than in sculpture. It is impossible to state that it could not have been 
used at Alyzia. The important fact is that this motif was not used on column but rather 
on frieze sarcophagi, thus suggesting a non-statuary origin. Since the other group used, 
that of the hero kneeling on the bull, is a late invention, the evidence points to the lack 
of an established three-dimensional prototype and confirms the theory that Lysippos’ 
work again provided no model for the Roman sculptors. 

The last of these variant labors, one rarely preserved, is Herakles receiving the apples 
of the Hesperides. Certain of the representations on sarcophagi are inconceivable as 
fourth century statuary groups on stylistic grounds and may be immediately discarded, 
that is, those which show the hero, tre eand maiden in increasing degrees of complication.®” 

% Cultrera, op. cit., p. 249. 

%3 The second example of such a transferral of motif is indicated in a variation of the boar composition 
that is also used for the labor of Herakles with the Cretan bull. It is found on the Capitoline base (Jones, 
Joc. cit.), a bronze statuette in Vienna, (for bibliography, see note 57), and on gems (Furtwangler, Die 
antiken Gemmen, Leipzig and Berlin, 1900, I, pl. 49, no. 13 and pl. 50, no. 22). 

* It occured apparently on the Hephaesteion metope. Sauer, op. cif., pl. V. 

% For the Farnese Bull, see Ruesch, op. cit., pp. 80-83, no. 260 (6002). A comparison of this sculpture 
and a related painting is to be found in Antonio Sogliano, “Il supplizio di Dirce in un dipinto pompejano 
eil Toro Farnese”, Asti della Reale Accademia di Archeologia, Lettere e Belle Arti, Societa Reale di Napoli, 
XVII, 1893-6, pt. 1, no. 6. 

% The statue which Maviglia, op. cit., pp. 73 ff. last considered as defintely part of the Lysippan cycle, 
the bearded nude male in action in the Conservatori, (H. Stuart Jones,.A Catalogue of the Ancient Sculp- 
tures preserved in the Municipal Collections of Rome: The Sculptures of the Palazzo dei Conservatori, Ox- 
ford, 1926, p. 158) presents a curious problem. In truth, I cannot see how one can be absolutely positive 
that the figure in question is a Herakles and not simply an athlete in action or a similar subject. Those 
who have considered it a Herakles engaged in an ath/os have chosen various struggles: the Mares of 
Diomedes, the girdle of Hippolyta and lastly the Cretan bull. (For bibliography, see Jones, /oc. cit.) 
Johnson, who accepts Maviglia’s attribution, op. cit., pp. 191-192, also has difficulty with the identity of 
the figure. Whether or not Herakles is represented, it seems impossible to discern. Since the figure does 
not correspond to any definite scheme for a labor, it can scarcely have belonged to the Lysippan cycle, 
wherein all subjects are immediately recognizable. In composition as well, the group must have been 


utterly unlike those which are surely Lysippan in origin. 
7 Robert, op. cit., figs. 106a, 113.¢, 116 and 120. 
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These examples are definitely pictorial in character and although the scene in the House 
of Amandus in Pompeii® is scarcely analogous, it shows the possibilities inherent in such 
pictorial representation. The only version of the labor necessary to consider is that 
appearing on the Torlonia sarcophagus.” There, however, Herakles is not engaged in 
the labor but holds the symbol of its successful completion. Like the figure of the 
hero that represents the cleaning of the Augean stables on the same monument, it is in 
fact an inactive Herakles used to symbolize a labor. 

The conflict that alternates with the receipt of the apples of the Hesperides as the 
conclusion of the ath/oi is the abduction of Kerberos from Hades. In depicting this 
exploit, the sarcophagi are, again, suddenly constant in representation. With one ex- 
ception,!! the mature hero, draped in his lion’s skin, strides to the right and looks back 
to the dog which he drags forward by a thong or chain attached to its collar.1” 

The return to such a determined iconographic tradition suggests the presence of a 
definite prototype, especially since the labors which are variable on sarcophagi have 
proved to be unstable because of the very lack of any such exact model. In this case, the 
basic motif is pictorial and ancient in origin. Although it originated in another sphere, 
the type appears to have been popular in later times for sculpture as well. Two major 
replicas are preserved in which the group is closely analogous to the one found on the 
sarcophagi!4 (Plates VIII, 3 and IX). The presence of the lion’s skin in its traditional 
position is not surprising here, since the skin was probably part of other groups from 
Alyzia and since here the hero is concluding his trials, he of necessity appears bearded 
and in full regalia. 

Cultrera thought it useless to attempt to see this group as purely Lysippan in origin! 
and, indeed, these three-dimensional replicas are difficult to consider as strictly fourth 
century in style. Both replicas have been identified as fifth century in anatomical treat- 


% A. Maiuri, Le pitture delle case di ““M. Fabius Amandio”, del “Sacerdos Amandus” e di “Cornelius 
Teges” (Monumenti della pittura antica scoperti in Italia, 111. Pompeii, 2), Rome, 1939, pl. A. 

% Robert, op. cit., III, 1, fig. 126b. 

10 Furtwingler, “Herakles”, col. 2172, considers the addition of the apples a late development. The 
group from Byblos in the British Museum, Walters, A Catalogue of Bronzes, p. 149, no. 827, certainly is 
later than the fourth century in origin. The figure proposed by K. A. McDowell, “Heracles and the 
Apples of the Hesperides”, Journal of Hellenic Studies, XXV, 1905, pp. 157ff., is a curious one and it 
is difficult to be certain of the subject depicted. 

101 Robert, op. cit., III, 1, fig. 109; the hero walks to the left, rather than to the right. 

102 The group is actually seldom preserved on sarcophagus; it occurs on six examples, including the 
one mentioned in note 100. Ibid., 106b, 113.a, 116, 120 and 126. 

103 See, for example, the vases listed by Walters, “On Some Vases”, Journal of Hellenic Studies, XVIII, 
1898, pp. 292-297. 

14 Amelung, op. cit., II, p. 380, no. 213 and pl. 34, (Reinach, Statuaire, I, p. 471, no. 4); F. Poulsen, 
Katalog over antike Skulpturer; Ny Carlsberg Glyptotek, Kopenhagen, 1940, p. 200, no. 270a; Tillaeg 
til Billedtavler af antike Kunstvaerker, 1, Kopenhagen, 1915, pl. V, (Reinach,} Statuaire, V, p. 96, no. 5). 
The two statues of Herakles and Kerberos in the Museo Torlonia present difficult problems, inasmuch 
as the extent of their restorations is not made clear in the catalogue. The first, Visconti, op. cit., p. 25, 
no. 36 and pl. IX, seems to be intact with the exception of the right arm, restored to hold the apples of 
the Hesperides. Visconti compares this first group with the Vatican piece and considers the second, sbid., 
p. 178, no. 242 and pl. LXI, as similar with the exception of the omission of Herakles’ head covering in 
the latter example. If intact, both sculptures are close to the motif under discussion, although less active 
in pose. However, whether they may definitely be considered as evidence for the type is open to question. 
Reinach, Statuaire, IV, p. 133, no. 1 and p. 136, no. 3, reproduces a possible fifth example in Narbonne. 

10 Cultrera, op. cit., p. 252. 
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ment!6 and, because of the appearance of a large and ungainly support, it seems that the 
original must have been of bronze. Yet in some of the Lysippan ath/os figures examined 
above, there have been details which would lead the observer to suspect that the Alyzia 
cycle was an early work of Lysippos,!” one in which his style was not yet fully developed 
and the relation of these works to the Olympia base would support this contention. If 
this is true, the presence of earlier details would not be altogether unusual in such 
statues.!8 The difference from such earlier works would lie in the freedom of movement 
which these figures exhibit, rather than in definite stylistic hallmarks at this period of 
the artist’s activity. If one accepts this suggestion, there is nothing about this group 
which would preclude a Lysippan origin for the motif in statuary. 

From the evidence offered by the Herakles sarcophagi and related monuments, it 
would appear that six labors may be traced to the Alyzia cycle: the contests with the 
Nemean lion, the Lernean hydra, the Erymanthian boar, the Keryneian hind, the Stym- 
phalian birds and, finally, the abduction of Kerberos from Hades (P/ate IX). The groups 
representing these conflicts are those that appear in constant form on sarcophagi and 
which, for the most part, have strong connections with preserved sculpture in the round. 
They are also those with a long career as motifs, motifs that occur in other media long 
before the fourth century. This very background has proved to be important, for the 
other struggles appearing on the sarcophagi are depicted in groups that have been 
shown to be more recent in origin and that are seldom found in three-dimensional re- 
plicas. The obvious conclusion to be drawn is that one series of the labors drew on a 
defined statuary tradition, while the other lacked such a predetermined iconography. 
Since, therefore, the plastic replicas of many of these constant relief groups are fourth 
century in style, one may assume that the others offering the same characteristics, but 
for which statuary replicas are lacking, are also drawn from the same source, that is, 
from the only known antique cycle of its type, Lysippos’ groups at Alyzia. The evidence 
also suggests that this was an early work of the master and that this fact in itself may 
account for certain stylistic variations that have been noted. 

Is it possible to determine whether these groups made up the entire cycle or whether 
there were others which did not reach Rome but were damaged or destroyed, perhaps 
in that remote spot where the Roman official found them? Fortunately enough, the six 
labors selected form a compact mythological sequence. For the first five are located in 
the Peloponnesos, the native region of the sculptor himself and they probably constitute 
the entire sequence of labors normally grouped under this heading because of geo- 
gtaphical proximity. The last, Herakles and Kerberos, is a struggle having no actual 


106 Amelung, /oc. cit., Poulsen Joc. cit. 107 See notes 10 and 25. 

108 For ancient sources on Lysippos’ relation to Polykleitos, see Cicero, Brutus, 86, 296 and Pliny, 
Natural History, XXXIV, 64. The latter source reports a confusion between the works of these artists, 
perhaps because of a proximity of style at one period in Lysippos’ work. Maviglia, op. cit., passim, made 
much of this possibility. Johnson, op. cit., pp. 84 ff., rejects such a consideration. Both authors, however, 
discuss the problem as it relates to Lysippos’ entire oewvre and not to the works of his early period. 

10 For the division of the labors on a geographical basis, see H. J. Rose, A Handbook of Greek My- 
thology, London, 1928, pp. 211 ff. Rose, p. 213, considers the cleaning of the Augean stables as part of the 
Peloponnesian group, but this is open to question. See Robert, Die griechische Heldensage, U1, pp. 439 
and 453-456. Also Diirrbach, op. cit., p. 80. 
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locale which was one of the two symbols of the hero’s successful termination of the com- 
mands of Eurystheus and his consequent immortalization. That this labor should be 
the final one for the Alyzian cycle is, therefore, not surprising, since the first five thus 
lose their regionality in some measure and the entire composition gains a broader signi- 
ficance. It would seem that Lysippos had selected the special myths of his own region 
and added to them a final labor that allowed the entire composition to transcend specific 
boundaries and made it fitting for a sanctuary beyond the Peloponnesos. 

If these groups are united in a definite mythological pattern, are they stylistically 
coherent as well? Once again the answer is in the affirmative. There is an extraordinary 
similarity in composition from group to group. Each labor displays a contained, almost 
pyramidal contour and, within this contour, there is a substantial amount of vigorous, 
somewhat nervous movement which threatens to explode its confines. It should also be 
noted that the sculptor chose only active moments, those that are of central importance 
to the context of the conflicts. 

The combined mythological and stylistic evidence allows but one conclusion: that 
these six labors together belonged to a specific cycle, a cycle containing difficult subject 
matter superbly executed in a manner that only a master in bronze would have attempted. 
By succeeding in this task, Lysippos contributed to the development of the involved 
group compositions of the Hellenistic age and transmitted ancient motifs into the realm 
of major three-dimensional sculpture, thus creating in his cycle a fertile source for 
representations of the labors for centuries to come. 
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Herakles and Kerberos, Ny Carlsberg Glyptotek, Kopenhagen. 
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3. St. Cyriacus, Gernrode, Detail of present plan 
at gallery level, western end of the nave. 
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1. St. Cyriacus, Gernrode. 2. St. Cyriacus, Gernrode. Present ground plan 
Ground plan ca. 1200 (For greater clarity the vaulting supporting the 
(Adapted from Puttrich, Pl. 27). transept galleries has not been indicated. Cf. 


Fig.1) (Adapted from Zeller, Pl.20, Figs. 2 and 3). 


6. St. Cyriacus, Gernrode. Gallery plan - 
4. St. Cyriacus, Gernrode. Reconstruction of 5. St. Cyriacus, Gernrode. Reconstruction of ca. 1000 including proposed reconstruction 
western gallery (Adapted from Grote). western gallery (Adapted from Maurer). of western gallery. 
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A RECONSTRUCTION OF THE 
TENTH-CENTURY CHURCH OF ST. CYRIACUS 
IN GERNRODE* 


by Hucu T. BROADLEY 


The church of St. Cyriacus in Gernrode is one of the earliest examples of a cruciform 
basilica preserved in northern Europe, and it has the distinction of being the most intact 
building of the Ottonian period still standing in northern Germany. It is, in addition, of 
special interest to students of medieval architecture because it preserves a system of 
galleries above the side aisles, a rather common feature of churches in the Near East but 
one infrequently met with in Germany where it seems to have been restricted for the 
most part to ladies’ convent churches.! As they appear today these galleries are only 
remnants of a complex which formerly included another gallery at the western terminus 
of the nave where the present western choir is situated. In the past there has been some 
speculation as to the nature of the original gallery system in the church of St. Cyriacus, 
and attempts have been made to reconstruct the tenth-century building, but the resulting 
conclusions, as will be shown, are not wholly satisfactory. A more exact reconstruction 
of the church will be attempted in this study through a re-examination of relevant 
sources of information and a re-evaluation of the evidence upon which a reconstruction 
can be based. A sound reconstruction, of course, must eventually depend upon a thorough 
examination of the building itself, but such an investigation is prohibited at the present 
because the church is located in the Russian Zone of Occupation in Germany. 

The documented history of the church of St. Cyriacus begins in the year 961 with the 
establishment of a “Monasterium puellarum” in Gernrode by the Markgraf Gero.” It 
was in no sense an ordinary religious community of women, but a decidedly aristocratic 
foundation whose members represented the most noble families in Germany. Although 
membership in a convent suggests a renunciation of the temporal world and its ways, 


* I wish to express my great appreciation to Dr. Guido Schoenberger for the many helpful sug- 
gestions offered in the preparation of this paper and also for permission to reproduce photographs (Plate 
XVI, 2 and XVI, 4) from the slide collection of the Institute of Fine Arts. I am grateful to Dr. Ludwig 
Grote for kindly consenting to the reproduction of the view of the church of St. Cyriacus (Plate XV, 1) 
from his book, Die Stifiskirche in Gernrode, Burg bei Magdeburg, 1932. 

1 On the subject of ladies’ convent churches see especially Karl Heinrich Shafer, Die Kanonissenstifte 
im deutschen Mittelalter, Stuttgart, 1907. Regarding churches with galleries see Paul Ortwin Rave, 
Der Emporenbau, Bonn and Leipzig, 1924. 

2 M. Andreas Hoppenrod (or Poppenrod), Annales Gernrodensium in Rerum Germanicarum, ed. Hein- 
rich Meibom, Jr., Helmstadt, 1688, II, p. 422. 
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the noblewomen who made up the community of Gernrode retained their social status 
and continued to enjoy those privileges to which they were entitled by birth. The gal- 
leries, the most striking feature of the convent church, are an expression of this peculiar 
social consciousness, for they are ideologically related to an established gallery tradition 
in palace chapels and oratories where galleries were employed less as a device for cenobitic 
seclusion than as a means of setting apart those of high rank and elevating them above 
their social inferiors. Charlemagne’s chapel at Aachen with its galleries and western loge 
is an excellent example of such a program. The transposition of this idea to Gernrode 
might well be expected in view of the considerable revival of Carolingian forms and ideas 
under the Ottonians. 

The gallery scheme of Gernrode, however, is not to be explained solely in terms of 
western tradition, for it finds its closest parallels in the Byzantine East. The adoption of 
an essentially eastern scheme such as this finds ready explanation in a general Ottonian 
predilection for eastern ideas and modes of expression. With the marriage of Otto II to 
the Byzantine princess, Theophano, in 972, this interest, which had occupied the 
Ottonian Reich even earlier, was greatly intensified, and the influence that Theophano 
was able to exert upon the court and institutions closely related to it is inestimable. 
Gernrode, being a royal abbey and under the emperor’s protection, easily came within 
range of her influence. Because the church does not seem to have been far advanced at 
the time of her arrival in Germany,® and especially since the institution concerned was a 
noblewomen’s convent, it is conceivable that Theophano herself may have had a part 
in the decision to adopt a gallery scheme patterned after those found in churches of 
the East. 

The church of St. Cyriacus was probably completed around the year 1000, and ap- 
parently no important changes or additions were made until the twelfth century. At 
this time a crypt and large choir were added at the western end of the nave thereby 
changing the plan of the church to a double-choir disposition (P/ate X, 1). It has been 
suggested that the open galleries in the transept wings, which are considerably lower than 
the enclosed galleries of the nave, were erected at the same time as a substitute for the 
western gallery.4 One reason for rebuilding the galleries in this location may have been a 
change in conventual discipline. However, the accentuation of the eastern choir which 
results from the relocation of the galleries is hardly to be regarded as an accidental effect. 


3 There is some disagreement as to the date the church was completed, but according to the generally 
accepted chronology, the eastern crypt and choir were constructed first. These and perhaps the transept 
must have been finished by 965 when Gero died and was buried before the high altar. It is supposed 
that work on the church was interrupted at this time and about a decade later resumed by Otto II, who 
abandoned the “early-Christian” basilical scheme of Gero in favor of a plan with galleries. By 1000 the 
church, if not completed, must have been very nearly finished, for in 1014 Hedwig, the first Abbess, was 
buried before the altar of the Holy Cross in the center of the nave. 

4 This idea was first proposed by Otto von Heinemann, “Geschichte und Beschreibung der Stifts- 
kirche zu Gernrode,” Zeitschrift des Harz-Verein fiir Geschichte und Alterthumskunde, Jahrg. 10, 1877, 
p- 35. (Also published separately as Geschichte der Abtei und Beschreibung der Stiftskirche zu Gernrode, 
Quedlinburg, 1877.) 

5 If the western gallery was used as a choir as well as a loge, Schafer, op. cit., p. 188, sees a possible 
reason for moving the gallery closer to the main choir in Canon 27 of the decrees issued by the Second 
Lateran Council in 1139 which prohibited nuns from singing the Divine Office in the same choir with 
monks or canons. 
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Indeed, if they are considered along with other structural changes of the same date, it is 
immediately apparent that the new galleries are but one of several means intentionally 
used in an attempt to achieve a centralized spatial impression. The new double-choir 
disposition works toward this end by equalizing the eastern and western parts of the 
church. The elimination of the western entrance results in a de-emphasis of the longi- 
tudinal west-east axis which in turn is further weakened—in fact, broken—by a counter 
north-south axis established by the addition of entrances in the northern and southern 
walls of the transept wings. Gernrode is not unique in thus evincing a tendency toward 
centralization, for the trend is also observable elsewhere in, for example, the churches 
of Essen, Zurich and Vreden, and in the Cologne churches of Sancta Maria im Kapitol, 
the Holy Apostles and Gross St. Martin. 

The new western choir was dedicated to St. Metronus, but the first notice of such 
dedication does not appear before 1295.® The earlier existence of the new choir and crypt, 
though not mentioned specifically, is implied by a document of about 1150 which records 
a donation for the illumination of a chapel in the eastern crypt.’ The new structure con- 
sequently is believed to have been completed before the middle of the twelfth century 
and is attributed to the Abbess, Hedwig III. Other constructions which are generally 
assumed to have been undertaken about the same time are the two upper zones of each 
stair tower and the high transversal bell chamber between the towers (P/ate XII, 2). 

After Hedwig III and until the Reformation, other building projects were undertaken 
by the convent at different times. The church itself, however, seems to have been af- 
fected only once, and then but slightly, by the construction of the cloisters about 1200. 
At that time the south aisle windows were walled in when a passage of the cloisters was 
built against the outer wall of the church. After the Reformation the history of the church 
is one of neglect and increasing deterioration until the middle of the nineteenth century 
when the last of the Dukes of Anhalt-Bernburg proposed that it be restored. The interior 
of the church had been built up with a motley arrangement of wooden galleries and 
other structures. The tombstones in the floor of the nave had been ripped up, broken, 
and used to repair the steps leading to the eastern choir. The gallery arcades had been 
walled up, and the galleries themselves were being used as barns. The crypts had been 
converted to potato cellars, and the ruined cloisters, where once walked the daughters of 
noble families, were being used as quarters for pigs and other domestic animals of the 
neighborhood.® 

Such was the condition of the church of St. Cyriacus in Gernrode in 1859 when von 
Quast, the Conservator of Monuments in Prussia, in cooperation with the architect, 


® A letter of indulgence dated March 1, 1295. Codex Diplomaticus Anhaltinus, ed. von Heinemann, 
Dessau, 1869, II, No. 787. 

7 A record of donations made by the Abbess, Hedwig III (1118-1150). sbid., No. 354. 

8 For descriptions of the church as it appeared before the restoration see: C. F. Ranke and Franz 
Kugler, “Beschreibung und Geschichte der SchloBkirche in Quedlinburg,” 1838, ed. Kugler, Kéeine 
Schriften und Studien zur Kunstgeschichte, Stuttgart, 1853, I, pp. 601-604; L. Puttrich, Denkmale der 
Baukunst des Mittelalters in Sachsen, Vol. 1, pt. 1, Denkmale der Baukunst des Mittelalters in den herzoglich 
anhalt’ schen Landen, Leipzig, 1841, pp. 29-50; and Fr. Lucanus, “Die Stiftskirche zu Gernrode und das 
Grabmal des Markgrafen Gero,” Anzeiger fiir Kunde der deutschen V orzeit, n. F., IV, January-February, 
1857, cols. 12-15 and 42-44. 
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Hummel, undertook to restore the building to its twelfth-century appearance.® Under 
their direction the apse in the south wing of the transept, which is reported to have col- 
lapsed or been torn down a number of years previously, was completely rebuilt. The 
gallery arcades, the existence of which had been noted for the first time about twenty 
years earlier,’ were re-opened, and flat ceilings installed in the galleries where formerly 
the rafters had been visible. The choir of St. Metronus was vaulted, and the crypt beneath 
it, which was accessible only from the exterior, was given an entrance opening toward the 
nave such as it probably had originally. The two-story bell chamber was rebuilt and the 
great arch in the interior of the church which supported it reconstructed in a different 
location (cf. Plate X, 1, c-d and Plate X, 2, c-d). A second transversal arch (Plate X, 2, a-b) 
was also erected across the nave between the large piers (P/ate X, 1, a, b) at its western end. 

By and large the restorers respected the building and endeavored to impose changes 
upon it only when they felt them to be structurally necessary. The building in its restored 
state, however, reveals an inclination on their part to create certain outspoken Romanesque 
impressions which one might expect to find in a building of the twelfth century but 
which were originally absent in Gernrode. One such impression results from the con- 
struction of northern and southern transversal arches in the transept," which gives a new 
and emphatic definition to the crossing square as a spatial unit. Similarly, a more decisive 
separation of space units was achieved by changing the single arch spanning the short 
flight of steps at the western end of each gallery to a double arch with a central column 
(Plate X, 3, a, a’) like those which open into the nave (Plate X, 3, b, b’) from the 
square spaces (hereafter referred to as the fore-galleries) between the towers and the side 
galleries. In rebuilding the northern outer wall in its entirety and the upper part of the 
southern wall beginning at the gallery level, the restorers indulged themselves in the 
addition of corbel courses and a register of typically Romanesque blind arcades to the 
exterior surfaces of those walls. The apse of the west choir was similarly embellished by 
unwarranted blind arcades. It might be said that the addition of a fleche—appropriately 
ornamented with motifs borrowed from the second zone of the north stair tower—was 
an attempt, however ineffectual, to create a Romanesque-like balance or equalization of 
the eastern and western masses of the building. A number of years after the restoration 
the towers appeared to be in imminent danger of collapsing and accordingly were razed 
and rebuilt—the north tower in 1907 and the south in 1910." 


® There is no detailed and complete description of the work undertaken during the restoration. The 
best information is to be found in a discussion of medieval architecture led by von Quast at a meeting 
of the German Historical and Antiquarian Society which is reported in Korrespondenzblatt des Gesamt- 
Vereins der deutschen Geschichts- und Altertumsvereine, Jahrg. 14, 1, January, 1866, pp. 1 ff. Von Heine- 
mann’s “Geschichte und Beschreibung der Stiftskirche,” op. cit., can be considered a reliable source of 
information in this respect since the author acknowledges the assistance of von Quast in the physical 
description of the church. 

10 Although Ranke and Kugler, op. cit., had described the church in 1838, they apparently were 
unaware of the galleries. Puttrich, op. cit., describing them in 1841, is credited with their discovery. 

1 Before the restoration Ranke and Kugler, op. cit., p. 602, observed that there were no transversal 
arches or supporting piers in these positions, but “traces of their former existence (were) still to be 
recognized on the walls.” Puttrich, op. cit., also writing before the restoration, but after having made a 
careful and more thorough examination of the building, makes no mention of such “traces.” 

12 This work was supervised by the architect, Starke-Ballenstedt, and is described as “a masterpiece 
from both technical and archeological points of view” by Adolf Zeller, Die Kirchenbauten Heinrichs I. 
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Having thus considered the history of the church of St. Cyriacus and noted the princi- 
pal changes in its structure made over a period of nearly nine hundred years, it is ap- 
parent that the eastern part and the nave of the tenth-century building are relatively 
intact and that any reconstruction must concern itself primarily with the western part 
of the building. 

There is virtually unanimous agreement that originally in place of the twelfth-century 
choir of St. Metronus there was a western gallery or loge situated above an entrance hall 
and connected in some way with the galleries which are preserved today above the side 
aisles. Regarding such a gallery the otherwise rich historical documentation supplies no 
information, but there is ample physical evidence to support this belief. There is, first, 
a foundation wall beneath the nave pavement between the piers of the easternmost 


transversal arch (Plate X, 2, a-b) which points to the former existence of some sort 


of wall across the nave at its western end.'® Second, there are traces of the beginnings 
of arches on these same piers indicating that the wall was supported by an arcade. 
Third, two walled-in doors, observable high in the walls of the present western choir 
(Plate X, 3, ¢, ¢c’), tend to affirm the existence of a gallery and aid in establishing the 
elevation of the structure. It is assumed that these doors, opening from the stair towers 
on either side, permitted direct access to the western gallery while the double arches on 
the nave side of each fore-gallery provided connection with the side galleries. 

With the existence of a structure of at least two stories clearly indicated by this evi- 
dence, the more complicated question of its plan, elevation, and relation to the side 
galleries arises. The reconstruction attempted most recently is that of Ludwig Grote 
(Plate X, 4) which is based upon one proposed by Adolf Zeller sixteen years earlier.!® 
Both supposed the western gallery to be square and accessible from the stair towers 
through the presently walled-in doors. At the same time, both Grote and Zeller 
indicated that the west gallery was on the same level as the fore-galleries and opened 
into them through the double arches on either side, thus implying that the fore-galleries 
are on the same level as the walled-in tower doors when actually the doors are approx- 
imately one meter higher than the fore-galleries.” This is a curious equivocation 
inasmuch as Zeller has carefully explained the structure of the spiral stairs between the 
fore-gallery entrances to the towers and the higher walled-in entrances to the western 
gallery. This ambiguity in both Zeller’s and Grote’s plans had been avoided by Fritz 


und der Ottonen in Quedlinburg, Gernrode, Frose und Gandersheim, Berlin, 1916, pp. 49 and 54. That the 
work is an “archeological masterpiece” is questionable since it is obvious that the spiral stairs in the 
towers were entirely rebuilt on a new plan. Compare his ground plan (1916), pl. 20, fig. 2, with those 
of von Heinemann (1877), “Geschichte und Beschreibung der Stiftskirche,” op. cit., pl. opp. p. 8, and 
Fritz Maurer, “Die Stiftskirche St. Cyriaci in Gernrode,” Zeitschrift fir Bauwesen, Jahrg. 38, 1888, 
fig. 3. 
13 Von Quast, op. ¢it., p. 3. 
14 Ranke and Kugler, op. cit., p. 603, and Puttrich, op. cit., p. 34. 
45 Maurer, op. cit., col. 184, is the first to mention the presence of the walled-in doors. Zeller, op. cit., 
Pp. 53, describes them as being on the same level as the floors of the side galleries. 
16 Ibid., pp. 53 ff., and Ludwig Grote, Die Stiftskirche in Gernrode, Burg b. Magdeburg, 1932, pp. 15 ff. 
17 See note 15 above. According to Ehrlich, “Die Proportionen der Stiftskirchen in Quedlinburg und 
Gernrode und der Klosterkirche in Frose,” Denkmalpflege und Heimatschutz, Jahrg. 31, 3, March, 1929, 
p. 21, there is approximately a .75 meter difference between the floor levels of the side galleries and 
fore-galleries. 
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Maurer in his reconstruction (P/ate X, 5) which takes into consideration the different 
levels of the walled-in doors, the fore-galleries, and the side galleries, but his solution is 
more curious than plausible, for it finds no parallel in any example of Romanesque 
architecture. Maurer envisaged a platform-like structure built against the western wall 
of the gallery corresponding in height with the level of the walled-in tower doors. This 
platform he imagined to be connected to the lower eastern half of the gallery, which 
was level with the fore-galleries, by an impressive flight of steps extending the full 
width of the gallery.18 

The existing physical evidence is so fragmentary that it is difficult to determine with 
certainty what the western gallery was like in the tenth century, yet there is one possible 
form it may have taken which has not been considered. This is a square western gallery 
on the same level as the side galleries and with lower fore-galleries as they exist today, 
but with additional flights of steps leading from them up into the west gallery like those 
leading up into the side galleries (Plate X, 6). Such a plan, however, necessitates an 
explanation of the double arches with free-standing columns separating the fore- 
galleries from the conjectured western gallery. If there had been a flight of steps be- 
tween the wall piers supporting these arches, the full-length columns could not have 
stood as they do now in the center of each arch and, consequently, the two small arches 
supported by them could not have existed. The steps from the fore-galleries originally 
led through such single arches into the side galleries. 

The full-length columns in the double arches on the nave side of the fore-galleries 
are unquestionably old and interestingly enough have the same type of sculptured 
capitals and the same measurements as two columns that are to be found in two windows 
in the north transept wing (P/ate XI, 7).!° These, it is believed, were salvaged from the 
western structure when it was destroyed in the twelfth century and placed in the tran- 
sept.” If this is true, it is possible that the columns in the fore-galleries may also have 
been removed at the same time and relocated in their present position. With the de- 
struction of the western gallery and the removal of the steps leading into it from fore- 
galleries, it would then have been possible to install the complete columns on the fore- 
gallery floors where they stand today within each of the two arches.” The plausibility 
of this assumption is increased if these double arches in the fore-galleries are compared 
with other arches in the building which belong definitely to the tenth-century structure. 
The fore-gallery arches are in no way similar to the only other double arches in Gero’s 
building of approximately the same dimensions; these are situated in the eastern walls 
of the side galleries and open into the transept. Here the center members were pillars,”* 


18 Maurer, op. cit., col. 183. 

19 A comparison of the columns as they appear in cross-sectional elevations drawn to the same scale 
(Zeller, op. cit., pl. 21, figs. 1 and 4 and pl. 22) shows them to be the same size. Von Heinemann, “Ge- 
schichte und Beschreibung der Stiftskirche,” op. cit., p. 36, describes the capitals as being of the same 


20 This was first suggested by von Heinemann, op. cit., p. 35. 

21 Today the columns have no bases and stand on narrow plinths several inches high and the width of 
the arches. The openings were not obstructed in this manner before the restoration because Puttrich, 
op. cit., p. 36, describes the columns as standing on “attic bases.” 

22 In the 1830’s Ranke and Kugler, op. cit., p. 602, observed that these double arches rested on “a 
square central pillar.” 
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not columns, and their capitals are of a simple cubic or tectonic shape and, like the other 
capitals in the gallery arcades, unornamented. These double arches are each formed by 
two small independent arches, while the pair of small arches in each fore-gallery is con- 
tained within a larger framing arch. 

The fore-gallery arches (Plate XI, 2) ate peculiar in other respects as well. First, 
there is no horizontal molding on the wall piers separating the arches from their sup- 
porting members as there is in every other arch in the church that springs from a wall 
pier. The arches are distinguished, too, by a circular opening in the spandrel directly 
above each column. In the gallery arcades where each group of two small arches is framed 
by a larger arch, there are no openings of any sort in the spandrels. A third peculiarity 
is the triangular depression at the base of the spandrel directly above each abacus. This 


ornamental device appears above the abaci of the columns in the nave arcade where in 


effect it seems to result unintentionally from the corner-to-corner juxtaposition of the 
lowest voussoirs (P/ate XT, 3). The same form above the columns in the fore-galleries, 
though, has the effect of having been deliberately planned, and the subtle, harmonious 
relationship of the triangle and voussoirs to be noted in the nave arcade is totally lacking. 
Here the triangular motif is cut into what is best described as an impost block and has 
no relation to the voussoirs. Indeed, if the voussoirs of these arches had been permitted 
to continue to the top of the column, they would never have formed a triangle like those 
above the abaci on the columns in the nave. 

The separateness of the arches is still another strange note. The arches in the side 
gallery merge at their springing points not just visually, but actually as well, for at 
these points, two, three, and sometimes four arches share the same lower voussoirs 
(Plate XI, 4) while those of the fore-gallery are independent and remain distinctly 
separate throughout. One further point of dissimilarity lies in the construction of the 
smaller arches within the framing arches. These are conspicuous in that their uniformly 
shaped voussoirs are consciously aligned with the radii emanating from a single central 
point within each arch while the voussoirs in any of the original arches in the church 
are of varying shapes and sizes and do not conform with radii having a common center. 
If this fact may be considered as a criterion, the framing arches in the fore-galleries 
must be accepted as original or contemporary with the other tenth-century arches in 
the church while the smaller arches must be rejected as later additions as has been 
suggested. 

These differences and peculiar features are the basis for suspecting that the double 
arches of the fore-galleries do not belong to the tenth-century building. Since they seem 
to have been added at a later date—perhaps in the twelfth century—their presence in 
the church today cannot be considered a strong argument against the possibility of there 
having been two flights of steps, in each fore-gallery, one leading up and into the side 
gallery to the east and the other into the western gallery. 

The appearance of the wall by which the western gallery was separated from the nave 
can only be surmised. It has been suggested that there was an arcade here much like 
those in the side galleries. Otto von Heinemann, noting a similarity between some of the 
capitals in the twelfth-century crypt and those in the side gallery arcades, supposed that 
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they may have belonged to such a scheme originally and at the time of the twelfth- 
century alteration been removed and incorporated in the new western crypt. 

Grote and Zeller, however, prefer to believe that there were simply two large double 
arches here where the two columns now installed in the windows of the north transept 
were used.”4 However, if these columns and those in the fore-gallery arches were origi- 
nally found together, a different scheme must have existed. If the four columns were 
situated in an arcade separating the west gallery from the nave, they might have stood 
on a low wall likethe columns in the side galleries or even directly on the floor so that the 
eastern wall of the gallery would be entirely open to the nave. An eighth-century example 
of such a scheme is the Chapel at Aachen, while the galleries of St. Pantaleon in Cologne 
provide a contemporary parallel. But in this latter instance, pillars rather than columns 
stand directly on the floor level of the gallery. 

Such an arrangement, however, seems unlikely, for it would not be consistent with 
the system of relationships and proportions so ingeniously worked out in the walls of 
the nave. It would also be curiousto find these columns with their elaborately sculptured 
capitals in the gallery when all other gallery capitals are extremely simple in form and 
unornamented. The only other columns with richly decorated capitals are to be found 
on the ground floor. Von Heinemann, as a matter of fact, suggested that the two columns 
in the north transept windows were possibly located here originally in a triple arcade 
separating the entrance hall from the nave and supporting the eastern wall of the gallery. 
Instead of such an arrangement, it is conceivable that these columns and the two from the 
fore-galleries originally stood together in the entrance hall supporting a groin-vaulted 
ceiling upon which the western gallery rested. If one assumes that the entrance hall 
opened into the nave through a double.arcade of the same proportions as the arcades of 
the nave, these columns would not have been high enough to support a vaulted ceiling 
as high as the entrance arches. But if the vaults were stilted or if impost blocks were 
placed on top of the capitals as was done in the forehall of Corvey and in the nave of 
St. Michael’s in Hildesheim, thus raising the springing points of the vaults, the groin 
vaults carried by the columns could easily be made to clear the entrance arches. 

While there is some evidence to aid in the reconstruction of the western gallery, there 
is much less upon which the appearance of its superstructure and the exterior elevation 
of the western part of the church may be based. Maurer believed that the front of the 
building between the towers was a simple gabled facade, the gable being an extension 
of the saddle roof over the nave.”* Zeller suggested that the arcaded zones of the stair 
towers were connected by a transversal bell chamber of one story in place of the present 
two-story structure.”’ Grote assumed that there was a large square tower rising over the 
whole of the western gallery to an undetermined height above the nave roof and domi- 
nating the facade to the extent that the stair towers played only subordinate roles in the 
scheme. 


23'Von Heinemann, “Geschichte und Beschreibung der Stiftskirche,” op. cit., p. 37. 
4 Grote, op. cit., p. 16, and Zeller, op. cit., p. 55. 

25 Von Heinemann, “Geschichte und Beschreibung der Stiftskirche,” op. cit., p. 46. 
26 Maurer, op. cit., col. 184 ff. 

7 Zeller, op. cit., p. 54. 8 Grote, op. cit., p. 19. 
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1. St. Cyriacus, Gernrode. Exterior, north side. 


3. St. Cyriacus, Gernrode. Detail of nave arcade. 


4. St. Cyriacus, Gernrode. Detail of gallery arcade. 
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PLATE XII 


1. St. Cyriacus, Gernrode. Exterior, south side ca. 1840 
(Lithograph by Pozzi-Schlick, Puttrich, Pl. 19). 


3. St. Cyriacus, Gernrode. Exterior, proposed reconstruction. 


4. St. Cyriacus, Gernrode. 
Interior, view of nave toward eastern choir. 
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The gabled facade proposed by Maurer is acceptable only if the arcaded zones of the 
stair towers can be shown to have been freestanding above the eaves of the nave roof. 
The stair towers at this point appear to be cylindrical when viewed from the west, 
north, and south. Photographs, though, reveal that the eastern sides of the towers— 
where they are visible above the aisle roofs—are not curved but flat, meeting the north 
and south walls of the bell chamber at right angles (P/ate XI, 1). This feature had been 
noted by Zeller, but it must be recalled that several years before he made this obser- 
vation, the towers were about to collapse and had to be taken down, rebuilt, and rein- 
forced. Also, during the restoration, the bell chamber was completely rebuilt, its width 
being reduced so the east wall was flush with the easternmost surfaces of the towers. 
Triangular fillings of masonry may well have been added here either in 1907-10 or in 
1859-65 to reinforce the towers and join them more securely to the intervening bell 
chamber. However, Zeller assumed the triangular fillings and flat eastern surfaces to be 
original and for proof pointed to their presence in “an old drawing made before the 
restoration.” The drawing cited was made before the restoration as Zeller stated, but 
it can hardly be accepted as evidence for the appearance of the church before that time 
as it includes details which the restorers invented and built into the restored building. 
The drawing is one of a number of sketches evidently prepared by von Quast to serve 
as working plans for the restoration.*® The presence of triangular fillings and flat sur- 
faces, consequently, might be interpreted as evidence of their having been planned by 
von Quast. 

Engravings, lithographs, and a painting of the church executed before the restoration 
was planned are not very clear in their descriptions of the towers, but seem to indicate 
that they were round at this point (P/ate XII, 7).5! If representations such as these can 
be judged reliable, they are evidence for the substantiation of Maurer’s theory, but at 
the same time they would not refute the theories proposed by either Grote or Zeller. 

There are points in the proposals of Grote and Zeller which require some explanation. 
For instance, if there had been a square tower of the grand proportions that Grote 
imagines, what was the reason for its being reduced to a narrow, mean-looking bell 
chamber between the towers? If, on the other hand, there was originally a one-story 
bell chamber connecting the towers as Zeller believed, how was it supported? The 
structure at present rests on a transversal arch that was installed by the nineteenth- 
century restorers. Before the restoration the bell chamber extended further to the east 
beyond the towers (P/ates XI, 1 and XII, 1) and was supported by a transversal arch 
at the western end of the nave which in an extraordinary way overlapped and partially 
obscured the fore-gallery double arches and the arches on the ground floor beneath 

*® Zeller, op. cit., p. 55 and pl. 24, fig. 1. This drawing by von Quast also shows a triple arcade in front 
of the western choir, a transversal arch above it, an interior entrance to the western crypt, and a double 


arch at the entrance to the north gallery. None of these features was present in the building prior to the 
restoration. 


% Six of von Quast’s drawings are reproduced by Zeller, sbid., pl. 24. 

31 A painting by E. Meyerheim dated 1825 reproduced by Grote, op. cit., p. 34; an engraving by 
Sprosse-Witthoft and a lithograph by Pozzi-Schlick reproduced by Puttrich, op. cit., p. 29 and pl. 19; 
and an anonymous woodcut made before the restoration reproduced by Heinrich Otte, Geschichte der 
romanischen Baukunst in Deutschland, Leipzig, 1874, p. 173, fig. 69. 
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them (cf. Plate X, 1, c-d and Plate X, 2, c-d). This is clear evidence that it was not 
built until the time when the side galleries were walled in. The bell chamber, there- 
fore, at least as it appeared prior to the restoration, cannot possibly have belonged to the 
tenth-century building. It can have been built only after the construction of the western 
choir and not before the side galleries had been completely abandoned and their arcades 
walled in.3* Even though these piers are demonstrably of a later date, Zeller includes 
them in his reconstruction of the tenth-century entrance hall.4 If a narrower bell 
chamber had existed, one which would not have overlapped the arches on either side at 
the end of the nave, there is no trace of a transversal arch or other kind of support which 
would have been necessary to carry its weight. 

In concluding the reconstruction of the tenth-century church of St. Cyriacus in Gern- 
rode, the question of the facade alone remains to be considered. Virtually all evidence 
for its original appearance was, of course, destroyed in the twelfth century. Zeller sug- 
gested that there was a double portal which was rather deeply recessed in the center of 
the facade. And he believed that there was a molding across the face of the building in 
line with the lower moldings of the arcaded zones of the towers separating the bell 
chamber from the lower facade.** On the other hand, Maurer and Grote share the opinion 
that the facade, in keeping with the other exterior walls of the church, presented a flat, 
unornamented surface broken only by a central portal and a few windows.* In the 
absence of evidence to the contrary, it is difficult to disagree with either of these ideas, 
yet the possibility of there having been some sort of wall decoration in the form of blind 
arcades or pilasters should not be excluded since such ornamental devices already appear 
on the flanking north and south towers of the facade. 


82 Von Quast, op. cit., p. 3; Von Heinemann, “Geschichte und Beschreibung der Stiftskirche,” op. cit., 
p- 36; and Ernst von Sommerfeld, “Der Westbau der Stiftskirche zu Gernrode,” Zeitschrift des Harz- 
Vereins fiir Geschichte und Altertumskunde, Jahrg. 38, 1905, p. 279. See also the ground plan and elevation 
in Puttrich, op. cit., pls. 27 and 28. 

33 Von Quast, op. cit., p. 3, notes that where the piers overlapped the arches they were an integral part 
of the masonry with which the arches were walled up. Consequently, they must have been built at the 
same time. 

%4 Zeller, op. cit., p. 51, fig. 47, and p. 53. 

35 Tbid., p. 54. 

86 Maurer, op. cit., cols. 7f., and Grote, op. cit., p. 19. 
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A PORTRAIT BY JACOPINO DEL CONTE 
IN THE BORGHESE GALLERY 


by Ints HOFMEISTER 


Jacopino del Conte! appears through sixteenth and seventeenth century sources 
primarily as a portraitist and as a well-known and extremely productive one; yet no 
separate portraits exist today which can be attached to his oewvre through external 
evidence,” and no attributed painting bears a close enough relation to the portrait heads 


1 Apparently born in 1510, Jacopino was, according to Vasari, a pupil of Andrea del Sarto (G. Mila- 
nesi, ed., Le vite de’ pia eccellenti pittori scultori ed architettori scritte da Giorgio Vasari pittore aretino, 
Florence, Sansoni, 1878-1885, V, pp. 57-58). He had left Florence and established himself in Rome by 
March 2, 1535, when he is named among the painters of the Academy of St. Luke (Missirini, Memorie 
della Rom. Accad. di S. Luca, Rome, 1823, p. 14 as cited by Adolfo Venturi, Storia dell’ arte italiana, 
Milan, U. Hoepli, 1933, [X, 6, p. 219). Baglione lists his collaboration with Leonardo da Pistoia on a 
painting for the Cappella de’ Palafrenieri in old St. Peter’s as his first work in Rome (Giovanni Baglione, 
Le vite de’ pittori, scultori, et architetti dal pontificato di Gregorio XIII del 1572. In fino a tempi di Papa 
Urbano Ottauo nel 1642, Rome, E. Calzone, 1935, p. 15). This painting has been identified by Federico 
Zeri (“Intorno a Gerolamo Siciolante,” Bol/letino d@’ arte, XXXVI, s. 4 (April-June, 1951), pp. 139-149), 
a Madonna, Child, and St. Anne with St. Peter and St. Paul now in the Sacristy of St. Peter’s (Plate XIV, 5). 
It is interesting to note that the child is an exact reverse except for the head of that in the Andrea del 
Sarto altar formerly in the Kaiser Friedrich Museum, Berlin (Plate XIV, 6). The St. Peter is also dependent 
in pose on this same painting. Jacopino next worked together with Francesco Salviati and Battista Franco 
in the Oratorio of S. Giovanni Decollato (V-M, VI, pp. 579-580 and VII, pp. 16, 31, 575-576) where 
he painted three frescoes: an Annunciation to Zacharias, a Preaching of the Baptist (dated: 1538), and a 
Baptism (dated: 1541), and the altar panel, a Deposition. Hermann Voss (Die Malerei der Spdatrenaissance 
in Rom und Florenz, Berlin, G. Grote’sche Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1920, I, p. 144) has suggested that 
a Bonasone engraving (B. 76) of the Birth of the Baptist inscribed “Jacobus Florentinus Inventor” 
probably reflects Jacopino’s, design for this subject in the Oratorio. The commission was, however, 
received by Salviati, Conte’s rival. Jacopino worked later in the Cappella di S. Dionigi (fourth on the right) 
at S. Luigi dei Francesi with Tibaldi and Siciolante da Sermoneta (V—M, VII, pp. 416, 573, 576) where 
he apparently painted the altarpiece (Voss has also suggested his authorship of a side fresco in this 


‘ chapel which he calls Battle against the Infidels |Malerei der Spatrenaissance, 1, p. 144]. The painting is 


actually a hunt scene and according to many guide books (e.g. Titi, Vasi and Nibby etc.) is the work of 
Tibaldi. Other works mentioned by the sources are a Pietd in S. Maria del Popolo (V-M, VII, p. 576) 
and a Pieta and St. Francis Receiving the Stigmata in S. Chiara a Monte Cavallo (Baglione, p. 75). Accord- 
ing to Zeri the latter two paintings, which Baglione tells us are the last Jacopino did in public, are now 
in the Monastery of Corpus Christi in Via Sardegna, Rome (“‘Salviati e Jacopino del Conte,” Proporzioni, 
II (1948), p. 183). Baglione also tells us that Jacopino was the master of Scipione Pulzone and that he 
died in 1598 at the age of eighty-eight (p. 76). 

2 The portrait of Michelangelo which Vasari tells us Jacopino painted (V-M, VII, p. 258) has never 
been satisfactorily identified. The Uffizi version is certainly a copy. A number of other variants are 
illustrated by Ernst Steinmann (Die Portraitdarstellungen des Michelangelo, Leipzig, Klinkhardt and 
Biermann, 1913, pp. 21-40). No attempt has been made to identify the other portraits specifically men- 
tioned by Vasari—of all the Popes from Paul III (at least until 1568, the year of Vasari’s second edition), 
Piero Strozzi, Livia Colonna (V-M, VII, pp. 575-577)—or the portraits of Gentile Delfino and Michel- 
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in the secure Jacopino frescoes and altar panel in the Oratorio of S. Giovanni Decollato, 
Rome, to afford a link between the certain paintings and the body of attributions. This 
purpose may be served by the Portrait of Cardinal Marcello Cervini degli Spannocchi 
(no. 408) in the Borghese Gallery* (P/ate XIII, 1, 2, 3), which in its confused critical 
history has curiously escaped being ascribed to Jacopino though both stylistic evidence 
and contemporary sources point to the possibility of his authorship. Previous attri- 
butions have been to Raphael, Andrea del Sarto, Pierino del Vaga, Pontormo, Siciolante 
da Sermoneta, and Salviati.* 


angelo (perhaps the same noted by Vasari) mentioned in a copy of the inventory of Fulvio Orsini’s 
collection (Pierre de Nolhac, “Les Collections de Fulvio Orsini,” Gazette des Beaux Arts, XXIX (1884), 
PP- 427-436). 

Other portrait attributions are on the basis of style alone, and they are not all the work of a single 
hand. A Portrait of a Young Man of the Scarlatti Family, Pitti, no. 238, was suggested by O. H. Giglioli 
(“Ritratto d’uno Scarlatti dipinto da Jacopino del Conte,” L’ arte, XXTX (1926), pp. 64-67). First noted 
by Voss (Malerei der Spatrenaissance, 1, p. 145) were: Portrait of a Man, Berlin, Kaiser Friedrich, 
no. 1649; Portrait of a Youth, Rome, Galleria Corsini; Portrait of a Man, Mainz, Michel Coll. A. Ven- 
turi (Storia dell’arte, IX, 6, p. 236) added the following attributions: Portrait of a Man, Frankfort, 
Goldschmidt Coll.; Portrait of Onofrio Bartolini, Pitti, no. 36; Portrait of a Lady, Munich, Bohler Coll. 
A Portrait of a Youth in a private collection in Florence was noted by O. H. Giglioli (“Note su Francia- 
bigio e Jacopo del Conte,” Rivista d’arte, s. 2, VIII (April, 1936), pp. 191-194), and a Portrait of a 
Cardinal in the Vienna Historical Museum was published by Wolfgang Born (“Scarlet,” Ciba Review, 
VII (March, 1938), p. 211). The Portrait of a Knight of Malta in the Metropolitan Museum, New York, 
was attributed by M. Salinger (“Portrait of a Knight of Malta Formerly Attributed to El Greco, Here 
Attributed to Jacopino del Conte,” Metropolitan Museum Bulletin, ns. 2, 1 (Jan., 1944), pp. 164-165). 
Recent attributions by F. Zeri include the Portrait of Bandinelli, Boston, Fenway Court; Portrait of a 
Lady, Rome, Borghese, no. 79; Portrait of a Lady, no. 100 in the same museum; Portrait of Paul III 
and a Cardinal, Rome, S. Francesca Romana (“‘Salviati e Jacopino del Conte,” pp. 180-183). In a second 
article (“Intorno a Gerolamo Siciolante,” pp. 139-149) Zeri has added: Portrait of a Man, Rome, Gal- 
leria Spada, no. 186 and Portrait of Paul III and (?) Ottavio Farnese, formerly in a private collection in 
Rome. Two further attributions are made in the files of the Frick Art Reference Library: Portrait of a 
Lady and Portrait of F. da Pisia. 

There are, in addition, at least two attributed portrait drawings. One, n. 502 in the Albertina, comes 
from the collections of Vasari and Mariette and is traditionally ascribed to Jacopino (Alfred Stix and 
Lili Fréhlich-Bum, Die Zeichnungen der toscanischen, umbrischen und rimischen Schulen, Vienna, A. Schroll, 
1932, pp. 31-32). The other, in the British Museum, is a Portrait of Pius V dated 1566 which comes 
from Sebastiano Resta’s book L of drawings. Resta comments on the mount that the drawing is believed 
to be by Jacopino. (A. E. Popham, “Sebastiano Resta and His Collections,” O/d Master Drawings, X1, 
no. 41 (June, 1936), pp. 1-9). 

3H. 1: 03; w., 0: 86. Oil on wood. Several long vertical cracks have been retouched. The hair and 
the hands, in particular, show evidence of repainting. Originally, the fingers were probably thinner and 
lumpier in a manner characteristic of Jacopino. 

The portrait can be traced to the seventeenth century. Although Jacopo Manilli (Vi//a Borghese fuori 
di Porta Pinciana, Rome, 1650) makes no specific mention of the painting, it might have been included 
in a gallery of portraits of famous men painted partly by Pulzone, Jacopino’s pupil, which he does not 
ennumerate. The portrait is mentioned in 1664 in the “Nota delli musei, librarie, galerie etc. di Roma” 
in appendix to Lunadoro, Re/atione della corte di Roma, 1664 (cited by Roberto Longhi, Precisioni nelle 
gallerie italiane—R. galleria Borghese, Rome, Pinacotheca, 1928, pp. 228-229). 

4 The traditional attribution of the painting was to Raphael. J. D. Passavant (Raphael d’Urbin et son 
pere Giovanni Santi, Paris, Jules Renouard, 1860, pp. 358-359), however, suggested that although the 
head and the hands showed the touch of the master, “tout le reste est assez froidement exécuté par un 
éléve de Raphaél, qui fut souvent employé par ce maitre 4 sa peinture des portraits ....” The portrait 
was at this time thought to be of one of the Borgia cardinals who died around the end of the first decade 
of the century, and the painting was believed to date c. 1510. The Italian translator of Passavant, how- 
ever, pointed out that persons in ecclesiatical life were not permitted to wear beards before 1527 (Adolfo 
Venturi, I/ museo e Ja galleria Borghese, Rome, Societa Laziale, 1893, pp. 195-196). Venturi (/oc. cit.) 
later identified the coats of arms of the Cervini and Spannocchi families on the walls. Only one cardinal 
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The Borghese painting may be compared in particular with the portrait heads at the 
left edges of both the Preaching of the Baptist (Plate XIII, 4) and the Deposition 
(Plate XIII, 5) and with the so-called “Michelangelo”® (P/ate XIII, 6) on the left of 
the Annunciation to Zacharias, all part of the S. Giovanni Decollato series. A striking 
morphological similarity will be noted. The foreheads are high and domed, their sur- 
faces preserved unbroken by wrinkles except for the contracted muscles immediately 
above the brow and between the eyes. Thése projections from the surface are strongly 
molded in contrast with the deep set of the eyes so that the forehead and nose are like 


between 1480 and 1550, Marcello Cervini, had the right to these arms. As Cervini was not elevated to 
the rank of cardinal until 1539, Raphael was eliminated as a possible author of the portrait. 

Although the entire crest of both families does not appear, the grain common to both, though not 
an over-popular heraldic device, would seem to identify the families. (Cervini: ““D’azzurro con un fascio 
di spighe di grano d’oro, e un cervietto dello stesso, caricato e attraversant,” G. B. Crollalanza, Dizi- 
onario storico-blasonico delle famiglie nobili e notabili italiana estinte e fiorenti, Pisa, Giornale araldico, 
1886-1890, I, p. 284. Spannocchi: “Di rosso, ad una fascia contromerlata d’oro, accostata da tre pan- 
nocchie al naturale, due in capo ed una in punta,” sbid., II, p. 350.) 

Several objections to the Raphael attribution had already arisen before the sitter was identified. 
E. Platner (Beschreibung der Stadt Rom, Stuttgart, 1842, IV) made an attribution to Andrea del Sarto 
which again was untenable simply on the grounds that the artist died before Cervini became cardinal. 
J. A. Crowe and G. B, Cavalcaselle (Raphael, His Life and Works, London, John Murray, 1885, II, 
pp. 561-562) suggested Pierino del Vaga as the possible author of the’ portrait on the basis of the 
“facility of manipulation” and the “perhaps too uniform shadows.” Giovanni Morelli (Kwnstkritische 
Studien iiber italienische Malerei, die Galerien Borghese und Doria Panfili, Leipzig, F. A. Brockhaus, 1890, 
pp. 161-163) was the first to suggest Pontormo because of the color, the deep set eyes, the drawing of 
the hands. He was followed by Venturi (Galleria Borghese, pp. 195-196 and Storia dell’ arte italiana, 
IX, 5, p. 180), B. Berenson (The Florentine painters of the Renaissance, New York, G. P. Putnam, 1909, 
p- 176 and Italian Pictures of the Renaissance, Oxford, Clarendon, 1932, p. 468), F. M. Clapp (Jacopo 
Carucci da Pontormo, New Haven, Yale University Press, 1916, pp. 180-181) and C. Gamba (as Inno- 
cenzo Cibo) (Piccola collezione d’arte—n. 15 Pontormo, Florence, Istituto di edizioni artistichi, 1921, 
frontispiece). Longhi (Precisioni, p. 217) listed the painting under Pontormo’s name but stated that it 
was certainly a work of “un raffaellisto d’ambiente romano.” 

In 1935, Aldo de Rinaldis (La R. galleria Borghese in Roma, Rome, Libreria dello stato, (1935), p. 24) 
while still attributing the painting to Pontormo mentioned a previous attribution to Siciolante da Ser- 
moneta. He stated no source, and it is not mentioned by other recent catalogues of the gallery or in the 
articles on this artist by Egiziaca Favorini (“Il ritratto di Paolo II e di Francesco Colonna del Sermoneta,” 
L’arte, XXXII (1929), pp. 165-168) or Federico Zeri (“Intorno a Gerolamo Siciolante”). It might be 
added in this connection, that a photograph of another portrait said to be of Cervini as Pope appears in 
the files of the Frick Art Reference Library under the name of this artist. Purchased by the Bologna 
Gallery under an attribution to Titian, the painting was later sold to A. Catti. Its present whereabouts 
is not known. The sitter bears no striking similarity to the man of the Borghese portrait, but he is 
considerably more advanced in age so that it is difficult to judge whether they are, in fact, the same 
person. 

In a later catalogue de Rinaldis changed the attribution of the portrait to Salviati (Catalogo della 
galleria Borghese in Roma, Rome Libreria dello stato, 1948, pp. 23-24). He suggested a comparison with 
the ““Tibaldeo” of the Naples Gallery which is attributed to Salviati on the basis of style but without 
documentary evidence (Catalogo della galleria Borghese in Roma, Rome, Libreria dello stato, 1950, 
pp. 48-49). A new date, c. 1548 or a little after, was also suggested in this catalogue. After the Raphael 
attribution had been dropped, the date was generally assumed to be between 1540 and 1545. The attribu- 
tion to Salviati was accepted in the most recent catalogue of the museum (Paola della Pergola, La galleria 
Borghese in Roma, Rome, Libreria dello stato, 1951, p. 30), and it is the label which the painting now 
bears. 

5 E. Steinmann (“Zur Ikonographie Michelangelos,” Monatshefte fir Kunstwissenschaft, 1, 1908, 
pp- 46f.) has identified the figure at the extreme left of the Annunciation to Zacharias as Michelangelo. 
Berenson has noted in regard to a photograph of the Portrait of F. da Pisia (formerly Benson Coll.), 
listed in the files of the Frick Art Reference Library as by Jacopino that the sitter is identical with this 
same figure in the Annunciation to Zacharias. 
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a separate layer superimposed on that of the lower face. The nose is slightly flattened 
against the face and approximately parallels both the plane and contour of the cheek so 
that it becomes more a vertical than a diagonal accent in the composition of the head, 
opposing the strong horizontal of the eyes and brows and increasing the rectilinearity 
of facial structure. Also characteristic are the slight bulbousness of the nose, the V of 
light along its bridge and lower edge, and a metallic gleam which concentrates on the 
projecting ridges of the face, the hands, and the drapery rather than spreading evenly 
over the figure. A certain flatness and fluid linearity exist in the silhouette of the farther 
cheek in spite of the plasticity of the head as a whole recalling in particular the “‘Michel- 
angelo” portrait. A resemblance is also seen in the set and shape of the ear with its long 
lobe and accented outlining ridges. 

The hands are broad and flat with the fingers pulled back at the knuckles. The 
thumb, the lower joint of which seems enlarged, held close to the hand but curving 
outward appears notably in the Virgin of the Deposition (Plate XIV, 1) and in the man 
at the far left of the Annunciation to Zacharias (Plate XIV, 2). Although the hands 
here are elongated and inactive, they do not have the brittle, porcelain smoothness so 
often found in mid-sixteenth century portraits, and they seem consequently less forceless. 

The massive drapery in which the figure is encased is reminiscent of that of the two 
men in the right foreground of the Annunciation to Zacharias (Plate XIV, 3) and may 
be influenced by works of Andrea del Sarto shortly before or during the time Jacopino 
was his pupil (e.g. the Birth of the Baptist in the Scalzo Cloister, Florence). Most char- 
acteristic are the folds of drapery beneath the arm of the chair. Although the represent- 
ationalism demanded of a portrait of the time does not allow for the luxuriant vitality 
of line found in the religious paintings, we see the typical firmness of surface, the in- 
organic, concrete-like texture, the tubes of drapery which flow with an energy apparently 
exceeding the normal ponderation induced by the pull of gravity. These might be com- 
pared in particular with the draperies of the men at the right in the Annunciation to 
Zacharias ot of the woman at the lower left of the Preaching of the Baptist (Plate XIV, 4). 

The resemblance between these portraits extends beyond the morphological detail. 
They share a seriousness and dignity which are suggested by their severe architectonic 
structure, and they are invested with a sense of purposefulness by a brooding, half- 
suppressed fire of spirit. As has already been noted, the features are arranged to form 
a rectilinear pattern, and the head is placed on an upright axis in relation to the body. 
This rectangularity is echoed in the architectural background which, though more 
representational and less an abstract, geometrical accompaniment to the mood and com- 
position of the figure than, for example, Bronzino portraits of the late 15 30’s, does serve 
a similar purpose. In one sense the background in the Borghese portrait may be said to 
have an even closer formal relation to the figure than in Bronzino, for there is none of 
the differentiation of substance found in the latter artist. Flesh, drapery, wood panelling 
are reduced to an inorganic common denominator. The reduction of compositional 
accents so as to emphasize the stable and basic directions is seen also in Jacopino’s 
Annunciation to Zacharias, which is inspired at least in part by the Raphael tapestry 
cartoons and the middle scenes of the Scalzo series such as the Feast of Herod and the 
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Decollation of the Baptist, works in which the extreme degree of control imposed by the 
artist heightens the effect of monumentality. 

This type of portrait is foreign to the styles of the artists to whom the painting has 
pteviously been attributed. Even in his later portraits where the sitters have become 
more reserved in their expression of emotion, Pontormo never approaches the formality 
of personality, the public aspect of the Cervini portrait. Salviati and Pierino del Vaga 
are more sensitive to subtle variations of the surface for their own sake, as decoration, 
and achieve unification within a figure or a composition by rhythmic rather than archi- 
tectonic means. And in Siciolante structure has already become stiffness born of formula. 
The drapery tends to be rigidly patterned, but there is none of the careful, over-all 
building up of order found in Jacopino. It might be noted further that none of these 
artists was connected with portraiture, particularly of the ecclesiastical aristocracy, to 
an extent comprable to Jacopino. 

The identification of the sitter has proved almost as troublesome as that of the artist. 
The traditional assumption that the portrait was of a Borgia cardinal was successfully 
refuted by Venturi,® who suggested that the man portrayed was Marcello Cervini. 
Gamba has taken exception to this identification, naming Innocenzo Cibo as the sitter.’ 
It is unlikely, however, that the man portrayed should appear before the crest of another 
family, and the bundle of grain repeated through the decorative scheme apparently has 
no relation to the Cibo arms.® The Cervini identification seems sufficiently secure to be 
acceptable. 

Born in 1501,9 Cervini became a cardinal in December of 1539.1 He returned to 
Rome from the diplomatic mission in which he was engaged in mid-October of the 
following year," setting the ¢erminus a quo for the painting. During his years as cardinal 
he was one of the presidents of the Council of Trent and was famous for his austere, 
reformist spirit. In 1548 he was made head of the Vatican library,!* and April 10, 1555 
he was created Pope,!? dying only twenty-two days afterward. The portrait must be 
placed then within this period of fifteen years during which Cervini was a Cardinal and 
in Italy. 

Its strongest connections are with portraits emphasizing an architectural setting and 
the rectilinear placement of the sitter within this framework such as those painted by 
Bronzino in the late 1530’s, the Ugolino Martelli to the Bartolommeo Panciatichi, or 
Sebastiano del Piombo paintings of an even earlier date as the Portrait of a Lady in the 
Cambé Coll., Barcelona. As in the Annunciation to Zacharias, which actually must date 


® Galleria Borghese, pp. 195-196. 

7 Pontormo, frontispiece. 

8 “Di rosso, alla banda scaccata d’argento e d’azzurro, di tre file, col capo d’argento, caricato dalla 
croce di rosso, abbassato sott’altro capo cucito d’oro, all’aquila bicipite spiegata di nero, membrata e 
imbeccata d’oro, coronata di rossa afferrante una lista d’argento, attortigliata in fascia, e caricata del 
motto Libertas di nero,” Crollalanza, I, p. 291. 

® L. von Pastor, History of the Popes, (R. F. Kerr, ed.), XIV, St. Louis, B. Herder, 1924, p. 13. 

10 Ibid., p. 21. 

1 Thid., p. 22. 

12 Tbid., pp. 28-29. 

13 Tbid., p. 11, 0. 1. 
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rather earlier than the Cervini portrait, the artist seems to turn back even to the late 
years of the High Renaissance for his inspiration. The portrait, however, has lost the 
immediacy and the strong shading with its clear implications of a division into opposing 
planes present in the S. Giovanni Decollato figures and seems a more mechanical per- 
formance. Secondly, although the architectural background is generally associated with 
slightly earlier portraits and although its vocabulary is, for the most part, common 
throughout the sixteenth century, the capitals with female heads and volutes appear 
more frequently in buildings like the Villa Giulia’ later in the century than in archi- 
tecture of the 1520’s and 1530’s. (Heads appearing on capitals in the Medici Chapel 
are far smaller in relation to the architectural unit and are more masklike in character.) 
There is, however, too little evidence for Jacopino’s own development after the S. Gio- 
vanni Decollato frescoes to do more than tentatively suggest a date for the Borghese 
portrait in the late 1540’s.% 

14 Venturi, Storia dell’ arte, 1939, XI, 2, fig. 216. 

15 A possible allegorical interpretation of the accessories of the portrait should be considered in 
attempting to date the painting. Previously only the figures of Charity and the pelican on the bell at the 
Cardinal’s left hand have been noted. Further indications of virtue appear in the figures—apparently 
of Justice (with a sword) and perhaps Fortitude (with a shield)—over the pediment of the cabinet at 


the right. And griffons, traditionally symbols of guardianship against human avarice, are included in 
the tracery on the back walls. 


> 


Jacopino del Conte, Portrait of Cardinal Cervini, 
drawing of detail, borghese Gallery, Rome. 


The elevation of the family crest by winged putti and the tiny scene of the adoration of the Magi on 
the wall behind the cardinal suggest a celebration of the cardinal and his family in connection with 
Christ (Cervini was cardinal of S. Croce in Gerusalemme. The title of his church, therefore, gave him 
a connection directly with Christ—through the cross—rather than with a saint.) but give little evidence 
of the event to which they refer. It will be observed, however, that when the family crest appears above 
the cabinet at the right, it curls from the wall so that it is overshadowed. This might refer to some lack 
of recognition of Cervini such as the failure to elect him Pope in 1550, though he was evidently con- 
sidered for the position at that time. 

The symbolic use of accessories in a portrait near this time is proved by Vasari’s description in a 
letter to Ottaviano de’ Medici of the meaning of his Portrait of Alessandro de’ Medici (Karl Frey, Der 
literarische Nachlaf Giorgio Vasaris, Munich, Georg Miller, 1923, I, pp. 27-29). 
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1. Jacopino del Conte, Portrait of Cardinal 
Cervini, Borghese Gallery, Rome. 


2. Jacopino del Conte, Portrait of Cardinal 
Cervini, Borghese Gallery, Rome, detail. 


3. Jacopino del Conte, Portrait of Cardinal 
Cervini, Borghese Gallery, Rome, detail. 


4. Jacopino del Conte, Preaching of the Baptist, 
Oratorio of S. Giovanni Decollato, Rome, detail. 


5. Jacopino del Conte, Deposition, Oratorio 
of S. Giovanni Decollato, Rome, detail. 


6. Jacopino del Conte, Annunciation to Zacha- 
tias, Oratorio of S. Giovanni Decollato, Rome, 
detail. 
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Although no documentation can be offered in support of the attribution of this painting 
to Jacopino del Conte, it is in no way contradicted by early sources. Vasari may be 
quoted in this connection; of Jacopino he writes: “Ma de’ ritratti, per non dire di tutti, 
che sarebbe lunghissima storia, dird solamente che egli ha ritratto, da papa Paulo terzo 
in qua, tutti i pontefice che sono stati, e tutti i signori ed ambasciatori d’importanza che 
sono stati a quella corte, ed una infinita di vescovi, cardinali, ed altri gran prelati ...”'6 
This statement, while offering no definite proof, suggests that Jacopino did portray 
Marcello Cervini. Cervini was Pope for only approximately three weeks and was ill 
during most of the time; the portrait would probably have been painted while he was 
still a cardinal. The Borghese painting is not, of course, the only portrait of Cervini,” 
but stylistic evidence does, I believe, allow us to identify this as a work by Jacopino 
del Conte. 


A far more monumental example of the symbolic glorification of a family in a work of art is suggested 
in Frederick Hartt’s explanation of the iconography of the Sistine Ceiling and Stanza d’Eliodoro in 
relation to Julius II and the Rovere family (“Lignum Vitae in Medio Paradisi, the Stanza d’Eliodoro 
and the Sistine Ceiling,” Art Bulletin, XXXII (1950), pp. 115-145, 181-218). 

16 V_-M, VII, p. 576. 

17 Other portraits mentioned by von Pastor are not illustrated so that we have no opportunity to 
compare them with the Borghese painting. A drawing (Arras Library) for which a photograph exists 
in the files of the Frick Art Reference Library bears some resemblance to the work discussed here. The 
mid-sixteenth century taste for conformity in appearance, however, makes a judgment as to the identi- 
fication of sitters through such a comparison exceedingly difficult. 
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JEWISH ELEMENTS IN THE PARIS PSALTER* 


by JosEPpH GUTMANN 


The dating of the Paris Psalter in the Seventh or the Tenth Century, and the question 
of the survival or revival of classical types found in that manuscript, have been the 
subject of controversy among Byzantine scholars for many decades. It is not the present 
writer’s intention to discuss these controversial issues; rather, an attempt will be made 
to follow up the suggestion of Professor Morey that the archetype of the Paris Psalter 
may have been designed for Jewish use." 


A. THE QUESTION OF PERSONIFICATIONS 


The scene of David and Goliath in the Paris Psalter? (P/ate XV, 1) varies from such 
closely related models as the silver plate from Cyprus at the Metropolitan Museum® and 
the Bawit fresco,* in that David is supported by the personification of Strength and 
Goliath is accompanied by the personification of Boasting in the Paris Psalter, whereas 
this is not the case in the others. 

Buchthal believes that the two personifications were part of an old illuminated manu- 
script cycle and that “the two combatants, supported and urged on by tutelary goddesses 
standing behind them,” were known to Greek art but that Christian art took them over.® 

Weitzmann, on the other hand, would have the painter of the Psalter use two models: 
an old Bible manuscript (perhaps a Book of Kings) and a pagan manuscript (perhaps a 


* I am indebted to Professor Morey for his valuable advice and guidance. My thanks are also due to 
Professors Bober, Orlinsky and Schoenberger, Rabbi Dr. Stein and Mrs. Rachel Wischnitzer for their 
important suggestions. 

1 C. Morey, Early Christian Art, Princeton, 1942, p. 71. 

2 Hugo Buchthal, The Miniatures of the Paris Psalter, a Study in Middle Byzantine Painting, Warburg 
Institute, London, 1938, plate IV. There is a similar illustration of the Paris Psalter scene in an XIth 
century miniature. Cf. Mary Phillipps Parry, “An unnoticed Byzantine Psalter,” in Burlington Magazine, 
XXXVIII (1921), 119 ff. and 282 ff., plate III G. Buchthal, op. ci#., p. 22 believes that this miniature 
cannot be derived from the Paris Psalter, while C. R. Morey in “Byzantine Renaissance,” Speculum, 
A Journal of Medieval Studies, XTV (April, 1939), 150, is of the opinion that it copies the Paris Psalter 
miniature. Buchthal, op. cit., p. 65, notes that this scene in the Paris Psalter has suffered more than the 
other miniatures of the Psalter, but he contends that Berliner has overrated the extent and significance 
of the damage done by overpainting. 

3 Ibid. plate XXI, fig. 44. 

4 Jean Clédat, “Le monastére et la necropole de Bawit,” in Memoires de I’ Institut du Caire, X11 (1904), 
plates XVIII and XIX. 

5 Buchthal, op. cit., p. 22. 
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codex found in the Imperial Library of Constantinople). Thus, according to Weitzmann, 
the painter of the Psalter miniature compiled his picture by copying the David and 
Goliath scene from the Bible manuscript, while the non-biblical additions of the per- 
sonifications were taken from the pagan manuscript.® 

Both Buchthal and Weitzmann, however, overlook the possible pertinence of per- 
sonifications which were, in fact, known in Judaism. In ancient Judaism, there existed 
a host of heavenly beings, ranking under God but above man, and arrayed without 
regard to their interrelation. Later Judaism grouped these figures into a celestial hier- 
archy of stupendous proportion under the name of angels. These angels acted as mes- 
sengers and, indeed, are called by that name (Malak) in the Hebrew. They represented 
qualities, human and abstract, and also seasons and natural phenomena.’ The book of 
Enoch regarded them as princes, whereas the Midrash also refers to them as women.® 
These angels are described as winged in the book of Enoch, while the Old Testament 
considered the angelic messenger as a man without wings.® 

Unfortunately, Jewish artistic remains are few, and only in the fresco depicting the 
Ezekiel vision in the Dura synagogue can we see the adaptation of Greek psyches. They 
are shown as four winged figures, which represent the four Biblical winds in the form 
of angels.!° Also, in a Jewish sarcophagus in the Museo Nazionale delle Terme at Rome," 
pagan forms are translated into the four seasons, which are shown as winged angels. 
With the exception of such examples as the floor mosaic of Na’atran,! most of the sur- 
viving remains of Jewish art show the angels winged, but the scant material allows no 
reliable judgment as to the depiction of these angels. In all likelihood, the Jews borro- 
wed the pictorial tradition of personifications, which was a universal Hellenistic feature, 
in order to convey their own literary tradition. 

The encounter of David and Goliath is not to be found in any examples of early 
Jewish art that have come down to us. Even in early Christian art the subject is rare; 


® Kurt Weitzmann, “Euripides Scenes in Byzantine Art,” Hesperia, XVIII (April, 1949), 203. Cf. 
C. R. Morey, “‘Castelseprio and the Byzantine Renaissance,” Art Bulletin, XXXIV (September, 1952), 
pp. 173-176 for a criticism of Weitzmann’s method. 

7 Ethiopic Enoch 82. 10-15; Slavonic Enoch 19. 4; Book of Jubilees 2. 2, 3 in Paul Riessler, A/t- 
jidisches Schrifttum auferhalb der Bibel, Augsburg, 1928, pp. 415-416, 458, 543. Cf. also Franz Lands- 
berger, “The Origin of the Winged Angel in Jewish Art,” Hebrew Union College Annual, XX (1947), 
247 ff. 

8 Ethiopic Enoch, Chapter 20 in Riessler, op. cit., p. 369. Midrash Mishle 21, 89 and Bereshit Rabbah 
21, 9 as cited in Louis Ginzberg, The Legends of the Jews, Philadelphia, 1946, V, p. 22, n. 63. Cf. Jadisches 
Lexikon, s.v. “Maschal,” III, p. 1412 for female personifications in the Bible, such as Lady Wisdom, 
the Widow Jerusalem, etc. For an outline of the Jewish Apocryphal and Pseudepigraphal writings see 
M. Waxman, History of Jewish Literature, New York, 1938, Vol. 1, pp. 1-44. For an outline of the 
Aggadic and Midrashic literature see Ibid., I, pp. 136-150. Cf. also H. Strack, Introduction to Talmud 
and Midrash, Philadelphia, 1945, pp. 5-7 for a definition of such terms as haggada and Midrash and 
pp. 201-234 for the dating of the various Midrashic sources cited in this paper. 

® Ethiopic Enoch 61. 6 and Slavonic Enoch 1. 4, 5 and 3. 1-4. 1 in Riessler, op. cit. pp. 392, 452-453. 
Cf. A. Cohen, Everyman’s Talmud, London, 1932, pp. 53-55. Jewish Encyclopedia, s. v. “Angels,” 
I, pp. 589-594. 

10 Landsberger, op. cit., p. 248. 

11 Thid., p. 244, fig. 6. 

12 Thid., p. 248, n. 31 and p. 231. Cf. E. L. Sukenik, The Ancient Synagogue of Beth Alpha, Jerusalem, 
1932, plate V. 
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the earliest Christian examples are: one dating from the Dura Chapel'® prior to the 
year 232 and one found on a lamp of the third century, now at Yale." There is literary 
evidence that the theme existed in Jewish art, because Rabbi Solomon Isaac, the great 
medieval commentator and scholar of the eleventh century who had access to sources 
that antedate Philo, expressly mentions in his comments on the Babylonian Talmud 
text that representations of David and Goliath, among others, were on walls in Talmudic 
times.1® This would seem to denote that, while early examples existed, they have been 
lost. 

We are particularly fortunate in possessing a bible history commonly known as the 
“Biblical Antiquities of Philo” that has come down to us in imperfect form in the Latin 
translation, based in turn on the Greek translation from the Hebrew original. M.R. James 
feels that the book is a “genuine and unadulterated Jewish book of the first century.”!” 
The writer of this book, who has erroneously been associated with the Jewish philosopher 
Philo, mentions that “God sent Cervihel, the angel that is over Strength,” to aid David." 
This would explain the winged personification of Strength in the Psalter. He further 
states, “David said unto him (i.e. Goliath): ‘Before thou diest open thine eyes and behold 
thy slayer which hath killed thee.’ And the Philistine looked and saw the angel and said: 
“Thou hast not killed me by thyself, but he that was with thee, whose form is not the 
form of a man.’”!9 How closely this description compares to the scene on the doors of 
Sant’ Ambrogio in Milan, of the fourth century, where the winged angel stands over 
the slain Goliath with David at his side!®° (Plate XV, 2). 

The evidence, therefore, contradicts Weitzmann’s assertion “that the David and Go- 
liath miniature is the best evidence we have to support our theory that the personifica- 
tions were neither in the basic cycle of the Book of Kings, nor even in those aristocratic 
Psalters which are particularly close to the archetype.”*! The material in Pseudo Philo 
suggests that the winged figure in the Paris Psalter is not a carry-over from the pagan 
model, but has a distinct Jewish origin of its own. There may have been a measure of 


18 Paul Baur, “Les peintures de la chapelle chrétienne de Doura,” Gayette des Beaux Arts, X (August, 
1933), 75+ 

14 Paul Baur, “David and Goliath on an Early Christian Lamp,” Yale Classical Studies, 1 (1928), 45 
suggests that the seven burners on the lamp may show the influence of Hellenized Jews from Alexandria. 

15 EF, R. Goodenough, “‘Wolfson’s Philo,” Journal of Biblical Literature, LXVII (1948), p. 100. 

16 Rashi’s commentary upon the tractate Shabbath of the Babylonian Talmud, fol. 149a — 

“The writing under a painting or image.” 

“Accordingly, human beings depicted on the wall different animals or representations of the 
likenesses of human deeds, such as the battle of David andGoliath. They wrote under it—this is the 
living likeness of so and so, or this is such and such an image, or so and so.” 

17 Biblical Antiquities of Philo, translated from the Old Latin version by M. R. James, London, 1917, 
p. 7. Cf. also Guido Kisch, Pseudo Philo Liber Antiquitatum Biblicarum (Publication in Medieval Studies, 
University of Notre Dame, X), Notre Dame, Indiana, 1949, p. 55 where mention is made that the 
XIth century Pseudo Philo Admont manuscript had initials decorated with biblical scenes. 

18 Biblical Antiquities, op. cit., p. 234 (61. 5) and Kisch, op. cit., p. 263. For the various versions of 
the name of the angel in the extant Pseudo Philo manuscripts (Zernihel, Ceruihel, Ceruiel), see Ibid., 
p- 263, note O. 

1® Biblical Antiquities, op. cit., p. 235 (61. 8), Kisch op. cit., p. 263. Cf. Ginzberg, op. cit., IV, p. 88 
and VI, p. 252, n. 43. 

20 A. Goldschmidt, Die Kirchenthuer des hl. Ambrosius in Mailand, Berlin, 1902, p. 15, Tafel V. 

"1 Kurt Weitzmann, “The Psalter Vatopedi 761, its place in the Aristocratic Psalter Rescension,” 
Journal of the Walters Art Gallery, X (1947), 46. 
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classical influence exerted on the Jewish composition, as in the determination of the 
placement of the winged figure. The need for such a figure, however, may have been 
arrived at independently by both Pagan and Jew out of their respective and unrelated 
traditions.” 

Although no Jewish literary source exists to account for the personification of Boasting, 
as such, which accompanies Goliath in the Paris Psalter, a legend speaking of Goliath’s 
boasting relates how he even dared challenge God.” It is known from the Palestinian 
Talmud that Hiyya (third century A.D.) read a haggadic work on the Psalms in the 
bathhouse.** This reference alludes to a lost work which may have contained such a 
legendary account as the one illustrated in the Paris Psalter. Moreover, Jewish pictures, 
both at Dura and in the Middle Ages, were often founded upon haggadic material, so 
that in this we may have a clue as to the literary source drawn upon in the creation of 
this personification in the Paris Psalter. 

Similarly, while no literary source has come down to us to explain the “Moses Crossing 
the Red Sea” miniature in the Psalter, as such,?6 a legend recounts that during the 
Crossing, Rahab, the Angel of the Sea, was thrown into the waters.”” Other sections of 
the Midrashic and Pseudepigraphal literature, which are not related to the Crossing, 
mention the angel of Deserts,”8 the angel of the Night (Lailah),” the angel of the Sea,%° 
and the angel of the Deep (Tamiel).* 

Thus it seems that the Midrash and the Pseudepigrapha furnish an explanation for 
some of the personifications created by the Paris Psalter artist. 


B. THE MINIATURES IN THE LIGHT OF JEWISH LITERARY SOURCES 


Weitzmann regards the “Birth of David” scene in the Vat. gr. 752 (about 1059 A.D.) 
manuscript,®* which may also have been part of the original cycle of the Paris Psalter, 
as a miniature without a textual basis. He contends that since the scene is not mentioned 
in the Bible, it was especially invented for the Psalter.%* 


*2 It should be noted that sarcophagi of the fourth century, depicting the encounter of David and 
Goliath, sometimes show winged and wingless figures beside David and Goliath. F. Gerke, “Das Ver- 
haltnis von Malerei und Plastik in der Theodosianisch-Honorianischen Zeit,” in Rivista di Archeologia 
Cristiana, XII (1935), 128 has called these figures, angels. C. R. Morey in Speculum, op. cit., p. 148 
doubts the identification of these figures as angels. Cf. J. Wilpert, I Sarcofagi cristiani antichi, I, 1929, 
p- 57, fig. 24 (after a drawing by Peiresc), which shows a winged figure behind David. Ibid., II, 1932, 
plate 194, 1 shows a wingless figure next to David, and plate 194, 2 includes also a wingless figure beside 
Goliath. 

*3 Sotah 42b. Ginzberg, op. cit., IV, p. 86 and VI, p. 250, n. 32. 

*4 Palestinian Talmud Kil’aim 9.32b 

2° R. Wischnitzer, The Messianic Theme of the Dura Synagogue, Chicago, 1948, pp. 25, 32, $7, 89. 
Jacob Leveen, Hebrew Bible in Art, London, 1944, pp. 72-117. 

6 Buchthal, op. cit., plate IX, fig. 9. 

27 Ginzberg, op. cit., III, p. 25, VI, p. 8, n. 42. 

Ibid., 1, p. 84, V, p. 110, 

® Ibid., 1, p. 56, III, p. 378, V, pp. 75, 153- 

0 Ibid., I, pp. 18, 156, III, p. 25, IV, pp. 36, 37, 48. 

31 Tbid., V, p. 153, 0. §7- 

% RB. De Wald, Vaticanus Graecus 752, plate I, fol. 1 ro. 

33K. Weitzmann, I//ustrations in Roll and Codex, Princeton, 1947, p. 152. 
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The argument seems plausible as the infrequent occurrence of this scene suggests that 
it was not a traditionally popular one. It appears only in the 11th century Pantocrator 49,*4 
and in the 10-12th century Athens Library, Nat. 7, miniatures. Three women stand 
behind a draped bed on which David’s mother is reclining; a midwife is seated below, 
holding the infant David before a basin in these miniatures. 

Weitzmann, however, adds cautiously that invented scenes up to the Romanesque 
period are rare in both ancient and medieval book illumination, and he cites the pos- 
sibility of a lost text, rather than pictorial invention for the “Birth of David” scene.** 

The Midrash again comes to our aid by relating how Jesse fell in love with one of his 
slaves, and that his wife Nazbat disguised herself as the slave in order to placate her 
husband’s desires. The child born of Nazbat was given out as the son of the freed slave, 
so that the father might not discover the deception practiced upon him.*’ This child 
was David, who was born with the sign of the Abrahamic covenant on him.%8 

There are many examples in later Jewish, Christian and Islamic literature where 
original Midrashic material has become perverted, augmented or amended, and it may 
well be that in the present instance we have such an example; the more so since all 
Midrashic material was included within the word Torah in its broadest acception. It 
should be noted that the absence of textual material at the present day is no warrant that 
such material is non-existent, particularly since so much was brought to light in modern 
times through the discoveries of Solomon Schechter in but a single Genizah in Egypt.” 

An example of the misunderstanding of the Midrashic text is furnished in the “Exal- 
tation of David” scene, which shows the king with the dove above his head, and with 
two figures representing Wisdom and Prophecy on either side of him* (Plate XV, 3). 
The dove has commonly been interpreted as the symbol of the Holy Spirit and would 
therefore suggest the divine inspiration which helped David write the 72nd Psalm, 
revealed as the text of the book held in his hand.’ This argument overlooks the im- 
portant fact that in Jewish theology the Holy Spirit is the instrument whereby the 


34 Tbid., p. 152, fig. 140. 

35 In the Athens Lib. Nat. 7, fol. 1 ro. miniature, David is held in the basin. Cf. also the XIth century 
ivory casket in the Palazzo di Venezia in Rome, Weitzmann, op. cit., p. 152, fig. 141 where only David’s 
mother, lying on the couch, and the midwife washing the babe are represented. 

36 Ibid., p. 153. 

87 Yalkut ha-Makiri, Psalms 118, 214 as cited in Ginzberg, op. cit., IV, p. 82 and VI, p. 246, n. 11. 

38 Sotah 1ob. Ibid., VI, p. 248, n. 13. The resemblance of the Birth of David scene to the Christian 
nativity may be due to the fact that a Hellenistic model, such as the Birth of Dionysos, served for both 
types. I am indebted to Professor Morey for calling my attention to this fact. ; 

3® Genizah is a storeroom where loose fragments with Hebrew writing and scrolls declared unfit for 
ritual purposes were deposited to safeguard them from profanation. Heretical books would be burnt 
outright and near scriptural books, unfit for public reading, were withdrawn by placing them in the 
Genizah. M. Margolis, The Hebrew Scriptures in the Making, Philadelphia, 1922, p. 86. For the contents 
of the Cairo Genizah, cf. Paul Kahle, The Cairo Geniza, Schweich Lectures, 1941, London, 1944, Chap. I. 

# According to Buchthal, op. cit., plate VII, fig. 7 and p. 26, the composition with the King between 
the personification of Sophia and Prophetia in the Paris Psalter miniature can be found in Vat. Pal. 
Gr. 381, fol. 2; also in Leningrad Library, Public 269 (these may be direct copies of the Psalter miniature) 
and in an XIth century manuscript, Hagiou Taphou 53, fol. 16 vo., from Jerusalem. Another example 
is the X-XIIth century miniature in the Athens Lib., Nat. 7, fol. 1 vo. It should be noted that the dove 
is missing in all these miniatures with the exception of the Leningrad Lib., Public 269 miniature. 

Tbid., p. 25. 
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prophet’s prophesies and all other portions of Scripture were inspired. Since this is so, 
why should it have been necessary to include a seemingly redundant personification of 
Prophecy in the form of a figure when the Holy Spirit was already depicted ?# This mis- 
interpretation, however, is not even necessary, because Jewish tradition establishes the 
dove as the symbol of Israel.** The Midrash records that when God revealed to Abraham 
the course of Israel’s history and the history of the world, he symbolized Israel as the 
innocent dove;** and again, when Abishai, the cousin of David, saw a dove that came 
to him plucking out her plumes and wailing, he exclaimed: “The dove is the symbol of 
the people of Israel. It cannot be but that David, the king of Israel, is in distress.” 
Thus the dove becomes the appropriate symbol for the Jewish king, author of the psalms. 

Wisdom and Prophecy, represented in the Paris Psalter as figures standing on either 
side of the king, are mentioned in the Midrash where we read of David’s gift of Pro- 
phecy* and of his great devotion to Torah, which Jewish literature equates with wisdom.” 

Hence, in the case of the dove and the figures representing Wisdom and Prophecy, 
we have the substantiation of the existence of Jewish source material for the miniature. 
Were we to fall back on the theory of Christian influence, we would be enabled to ex- 
plain the dove, but the problem of the other two figures would still remain unsatis- 
factorily dealt with. The hypothesis of a Jewish foundation leaves the matter with no 
unresolved components. 

The assertion of Morey that Moses is standing before the burning bush in the “Moses 
Receives the Law” miniature of the Paris Psalter,** is borne out by the verse in Exodus 
III, 5 “‘put off thy shoes from off thy feet, for the place whereon thou standest is holy 
ground,” which has in the Targum of Pseudo Jonathan the following amplification: 
“And upon it thou art to receive the Torah and read it to the sons of Israel.”** The 
combined picture of both revelations, the burning bush and the Torah promulgation on 
Sinai, in the Paris Psalter, is therefore but a reflection of the fusion of the two mani- 
festations, in keeping with Jewish tradition.” 


4 T am indebted to Dr. K. Stein for this reference. 

43 Cf. Berakot 53b; Shir ha-Shirim Rabbah 2. 14, 4. 1; Ezra 5. 26 as quoted in Ginzberg, op. cit., VI, 
p. 286, n. 110 and IV, pp. 108, 159. Seealso I, p. 235. Friedrich Suehling, Die Taube als religiises Symbol 
im Christlichen Altertum, fails to comment on the dove over King David in the Psalter illustrations. It 
should be noted that the dove over King David is represented in a completely different manner from 
the usual depiction of the Holy Spirit. 

#4 Bereshit Rabbah 44. 15. Ginzberg, op. cit., I, p. 235 and V, p. 228, n. 112. Cf. also the reference, in 
Die Haggada von Sarajewo, Eine spanisch-judische Bilderhandschrift des Mittelalters, von D. H. Miller 
und Julius von Schlosser, Wien, 1898, I, p. 161, to the golden dove perched above the tent of Abraham 
in fol. 32a of the Second Haggada of Nuremberg. 

4 Sanhedrin 95a, Bereshit Rabbah 59, 11. Ginzberg, op. cit., IV, p. 108 and VI, p. 268, n. 110. 

4% Ibid., IV, p. 84 and VI, p. 249, n. 23. 

* Tbid., TV, p. 101 and VI, p. 260, n. 78 where mention is made that David received the kingdom as 
a reward for his study of Torah. Cf. also Bereshit Rabbah 1. 1 and Aboth (Perek R. Meir) VI, 1. Note 
that Ginzberg, op. cit., II, p. 309, cites the angel Zagzagel, the prince of Torah and Wisdom. 

# Morey, Speculum, op. cit., pp. 149-150 and Buchthal op. cit., plate X. 

# T. Sonne, “The Paintings of the Dura Synagogue,” Hebrew Union College Annual, XX (1947), 
258-259, n. 4. The Targum is the Aramaic paraphrase and translation of the Hebrew Bible. 

50 Cf. C. R. Morey, “Comte Mesnil du Buisson, Les peintures de la synagogue de Doura-Europos 
(review),” Art Bulletin, XXIII (1941), 233, who rejects the Dura frescoes of this scene as the archetype 
for the Paris Psalter miniature. 
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C. THE PROBLEM OF RECONSTRUCTING ARCHETYPES 


Buchthal concludes his analysis of the Anointing of David miniature in the Paris 
Psalter by stating that in the archetype of the “Anointing of David,” there were seven 
brothers.4 He founds his contention on the supposition that the twelfth century Vat. 
gt. 333 miniature of this subject®® (Plate XV, 4) was executed at a time when there 
were available more ancient and reliable prototypes than any now existing. Granted that 
an archetype of seven brothers may have existed, still, his argument, as far as the Paris 
Psalter miniature is concerned, rests upon an hypothesis lacking substantive evidence. 

Against this, we have the concrete example afforded us by the fresco of the Dura 
synagogue of the third century, which is undeniably Jewish (Plate XV, 5).53 Here, only 
six brothers are depicted. There are two Bible narratives concerning David’s brothers, 
one indicating that there were six in number (I Chron. II, 13-15) and one seven (I Sam- 
uel, XVI, 10). This apparent contradiction is resolved in an unidentified Midrash® in 
which it is said that in the one instance of seven brothers, the seventh was not a defacto 
brother, but was merely treated as such; thus reducing the traditional number in the 
Jewish view to six. That subsequent Christian representations support this Jewish 
tradition is borne out by such examples as the Paris Psalter,®> (Plate XV, 6) Vatican 
Reginensis Gr. 1,5° and the Vatopedi 761°” miniatures. 

In this instance we have a solid and realistic basis both in the iconography at Dura 
Europos and in the concomitant Midrash to guide us. 

Furthermore, the biblical text says, “and the spirit of the Lord came mightily upon 
David” (I Samuel XVI, 13), whereas in the Targum this is rendered, “and a mighty 


51 Buchthal, op. cit., p. 20. 

82 Ibid., plate XXV, fig. 71, Rome, Vat. Library, Book of Kings, MS Vat. Gr. 333, fol. 22 vo. 

53 Wischnitzer, op. cit., fig. 21. 

54 T am grateful tho the late Professor Ginzberg for pointing out to me the unlikelihood, of third 
century Jews resorting tc the Chronicle account, which is nothing more than a recitation of names, for 
the Dura painting. The Bible was holy to the extent that no contradictions were allowed. The only text 
to reconcile the contradiction of the two Bible accounts is that quoted by Pseudo Jerome of the [Xth 
century, which undoubtedly goes back to this lost Jewish tradition. Cf. L. Ginzberg, Die Haggada bei 
den Kirchenvatern (Erster Teil), Die Haggada in den pseudo-hieronymianischen Questiones, 1899, p. V and 
p. 118, XVII, 12: 

“Quaeritur cur hic octo filios habere elicatur, quam in Paralipom non amplius quam septem 
legantur. Quod ita solvitur, NathanProphetam filium Samaa filii fuit, quem in loco filii educaverat 
et nutrierat, inter filios annumerat qui est Jonathan vocatur. De quo in extrema parte Samuel 
dicitur percussit autem eum Jonathan filius Samaa fratris David.” 

See II Samuel XIII, 3, 32 and XXI, 21. Cf. also Ginzberg, op. cit., VI, p. 264, n. 88. 

55 Buchthal, op. cit., plate III, fig. 3. The Paris Psalter artist labels the brothers according to the 
I Chronicles II, 13-15 account (Eliab, Abinadab, Shimea, Nethanel, Raddai and above Ozem, the sixth 
son, the inscription is destroyed). 

56 Ibid., plate XVII, fig. 27, Rome, Vatican Library, “Leo” Bible, MS Reg. Gr. 1, fol. 263. Note that 
the name labels are not above each brother, nor are Samuel and David standing slightly in front of the 
brothers, as is the case in the Paris Psalter miniature and the Dura synagogue fresco. 

5? Weitzmann, Journal of the Walters Art Gallery, op. cit., p. 24 and figure 5. The XIth century Mt. 
Athos Vatopedi 761, fol. 12 ro. and Venice, Marciana Library, Psalter MS Gr. 17, fol. 1 vo., in Buchthal, 
op. cit., plate XVII, fig. 26, show Samuel to the left of David as at Dura. Note Weitzmann, op. cit., 
p- 45; the presence of the wife of Jesse at the Anointing is accounted for in a Midrash. Cf. Ginzberg, 
op. cit., IV, p. 84. The fourth century panel (badly destroyed) from the Sant’ Ambrogio, Milan door 
should be cited in this connection. See Goldschmidt, op. ci#., p. 11, Tafel I]. The scene follows the 
Dura prototype very closely, only Samuel has been shifted to the right of David. 
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spirit from before the Lord came unto David.” The Targum is careful to avoid anthro- 
phomorphisms in respect to God, so that God rarely speaks or acts directly as a man, 
but always through divinely appointed messengers (dreams, spirits, visions, etc.). Thus, 
on the strength of the Targum, whose interpretation from ancient times has been 
universally accepted in Jewish circles, we find a spirit choosing David for anointing and 
continuing with him all his days. 

The significance of anointing in both Jewish and Christian theology is unique in 
that, by definition, the “Anointed” is the Messiah, and the ultimate Messiah in both 
theologies is to come from the Davidic line. In Christian theology, Mary, the mother 
of the Messiah (Christ) is filled with the Holy Spirit, by which she conceives her Mes- 
sianic son, who is the instrument of God’s saving grace. 

The concept of Grace itself as a special dispensation of God is not unknown to Jewish 
theology where it is encompassed by the Hebrew word “‘Hesed,” which in Christian 
theology becomes the prime element in effecting the redemption of man through the 
divine Messiah. It is therefore not to be wondered that the Holy Spirit, which is as- 
sociated with anointing and hence with Messiahship of the Davidic line from the time 
of David on down, should be connected in the mind of the Christian artist with the 
concept of Grace, so that in the iconography of the Paris Psalter the haloed figure of 
this “mighty spirit from before God” should bear the accompanying inscription “Pra- 
otes,”>® which has been inadequately rendered in English by the term Clemency. 

Thus, here again, we have a typical example represented in Christian art of the earlier 
Jewish practice of representing abstract elements in human form. Indeed, the treatment 
in the Paris Psalter miniature suggests a Jewish prototype in a slightly different line of 
tradition than the Dura synagogue fresco, and yet we note the consistency in conformity 
with Jewish tradition of adhering to six brothers and not seven. 

The miniature of “David as a Harper” in the Paris Psalter may have been derived 
from pastoral idylls or a classical representation of Orpheus,* but may it not also have 
been derived from Jewish art which had already undertaken this transformation, as 
evidenced by the Dura synagogue fresco treatment of the same subject matter ?® 


It can be concluded that the Pseudepigrapha, the Midrash, the Targum and the 
Talmud offer the key for the explanation of the Personification of Strength, the dove 
over King David, the infancy of David, Moses before the Burning Bush, the six brothers 
of David and the Personification of Grace in the miniatures of the Paris Psalter. Assur- 
edly, the predominance and choice of Jewish subject matter in the Paris Psalter illus- 
trations lend weight to Professor Morey’s suggestion that the archetype of the Psalter 
was designed for Jewish use. 


58 T am indebted to the generosity of Dr. K. Stein for these references. 

5® Buchthal, op. cit., plate XVII, fig. 27, Rome, Vatican Library, “Leo” Bible, MS Reg. Gr. 1, folio 263, 
and plate XXV, fig. 71, Rome Vatican Library, Book of Kings, MS Vat. Gr. 333, fol. 22 vo. Cf. also 
Pantocrator 49, fol. 5 ro., for the personification of Praotes in the Anointing Scene. 

© Ibid., p.18. Cf. Ginzberg, op. cit., VI, p. 48, n. 254 for reference to an angel with the label “Hesed.” 

*1 Buchthal, op. cit., plate I, fig. 1 and page 13. 

82 Wischnitzer, op. cit., p. 95, fig. 45. 
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A TUNGUSIC PAPER PAINTING FROM 
CHINESE TURKESTAN 


by Janet R. 


In 1915, Sir Aurel Stein excavated a small painting on paper (P/ate XVI, 1) at the 
Astana Cemetery in Turfan, Chinese Turkestan. The picture, now in the New Delhi 
Museum, has been mentioned only twice since its discovery: once in a rather desultory 
archaeological description,! and, again, in reference to a single element in its compo- 
sition.” This neglect is difficult to understand for several reasons. First, it was excavated 
under unquestionably scientific circumstances. Secondly, it is in a good state of preser- 
vation. Thirdly, as I will show, it is an important document of the Kao Chii-li people of 
southeastern Manchuria and Korea, and is closely allied in style and iconography to 
their wall-paintings in T?ung Kou’ which were painted around 500 A.D. And, finally, it 
describes a spring or autumnal festival of the Kao Chii-li. Although it is incontrovertibly 
established that certain Kao Chii-li (Tungusic) peoples were living in Chinese Turkestan 
in the first quarter of the VIth century, and had been established there for well over 
a hundred years before that time, the painting dug up at Astana is, at the present writing, 
the only artistic evidence of their culture which has been discovered in Turkestan. The 
fact that the graphic art of China during the period of the Three Kingdoms and Six 
Dynasties is known almost exclusively through its intimate reflection in the Manchurian- 
Korean production of the Kao Chii-li lends to this hitherto neglected picture an im- 
portant and unique position in the history of Far Eastern art. We are, moreover, in the 
fortunate position of having at our disposal certain ancient texts, to be quoted below, 
which enable us to arrive at a rather precise interpretation of what the picture is 
intended to portray. 

The painting, listed in the archaeological report as “Astana vi. 3. 05,” is outlined in 
black and colored here and there with red, brown, and green.‘ It is in two registers: 
an upper and a lower. The upper register, under a shamiana (draped hanging), represents 
a ceremonial scene involving five figures. A kneeling attendant, holding a ladle in his 
tight hand, offers a cup to a personage seated on a dais, who is attended by a servant. 
Two other personages kneel before him. The lower register consists of a dancer, an 

1 Aurel Stein, Innermost Asia, Oxford, 1928, p. 700. 
ites og and K. Komai, Shina Koki Zuké (Chinese Antiquities, Part 2, Vessels and Vehicles), 


8H. Ikéuchi, T?wng-Kou, Tokyo and Hsin-ching, 1938. 
4 Stein, op. cit., p. 100. 
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orchestra of two, a crouching female figure, a rectangle containing a tree and fourteen 
vertical lines, an ox-drawn cart, and various utensils and articles of furniture. 

Considering first the elements of the upper register, we find that the small size of the 
attendant figures is consistent with a convention frequently observed in the paintings 
of the Kao Chii-li, as in the “Tomb of the Two Pillars,” dated 530 A.D. (Plate XVI, 2), 
in northwest Korea, near Pienyang. The throne, or dais, on which the chief personage 
kneels, in the Astana painting, merits particular attention. It is drawn in reverse per- 
spective with all supports shown, those away from the spectator being only slightly 
shorter than the nearer ones. Underneath the horizontal members, between the supports, 
a series of hook-like forms converge towards the center. This treatment is unmistakably 
similar to that of a dais supporting a heavenly being painted on the domical ceiling above 
the right wall in the “Tomb of the Dancing Figures” at T’ung-Kou (Plate XV, 3), which 
also has supports only at the corners and descending hooks between these supports. The 
dais painted on the wall in the “Tomb of the Two Pillars” (P/ate XVI, 2) also has the 
same corner supports, converging hooks, and reverse perspective as occur in the Astana 
painting. The dais showing this combination of elements appears to have gone out of 
fashion in the T’ang period. There are a number of tables and benches of Tang date in 
the Shdsdin repository at Nara which are entirely different, having not only additional 
vertical supports, but also a horizontal cross-piece at the floor level (Plate XVI, 4 
and 5). None of these has hooks between the supports, although one gaming-table 
(Plate XVI, 5) is decorated with very shallow — which may be interpreted as a 
refinement of the earlier feature. 

Compositionally, the upper register of the painting from Astana is completely con- 
sistent with the style of the Kao Chii-li. The shamiana functions rather as a framing 
device than as an element of background, since the figures do not overlap it. It has 
precisely the same function in the “Tomb of the Dancing Figures” (P/ate XV, 6) and 
elsewhere among the wall paintings at T?ung Kou. The motif boasts a south Man- 
churian ancestry that extends back to the famous Painted Basket of Lo-lang (2 A.D.). 
It also appears in China during the period of the Six Dynasties in the Bed Scene of the 
“Admonitions of the Instructress” scroll by Ku Kai-ch’ih (P/ate XVI, 7). Recession in 
depth is a matter of only casual interest to the artist of the Astana picture. The kneeling 
attendant, although nearer to the spectator than the personages, is smaller than they; 
his position in society takes precedence over his position in space. The reverse per- 
spective of the dais emphasizes its shape rather than its spatial aspect. The two kneeling 
personages, although one is presumed to be behind the other, are of the same size. Their 
mutual relationship is indicated by a slight overlapping, recalling the style of the painters 
of T’ung Kou, as, for example, in the Hunting Scene in the “Tomb of the Dancing 
Figures” (Plate XVII, 1). 

The lower register of the Astana picture, while consistent in style with the upper 
register, is much more complex in the number and diversity of its figures and objects. 
Of the two figures kneeling at the right, one represents a musician playing a flageolet 
ot long whistle; the other is either a tympanist or, more probably, a band leader holding 
a baton in his right hand and conducting an orchestra represented, pars pro toto, by the 
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flageoletist. The central standing figure is that of a female dancer with rouged cheeks, 
and sleeves falling over her hands in conventional manner. The attitude of the female 
figure crouching in the lower left-hand corner has been described as that of “gathering 
grass or making a fire.”® There are textual references, to be considered later, which 
indicate that she is planting seedlings or stripping grain from the stalk. 

The various objects arranged over the surface of the lower register are of interest in 
themselves as well as in their implications. One, to the lower left of center, which has 
been called a “snare with coil of thread attached’’’ is, with its rectangular frame and 
coil of thread attached to a shuttle, quite obviously a loom. It is very satisfying to find 
this drawing of a loom in Turfan, located directly on the great northern route to the 
west, over which silk—China’s main source of material wealth and her chief reason for 
western expansion—had travelled ever since Han times. Directly above the loom is a 
group of objects comprising a table with curved legs joined at the bottom, a spirit-lamp 
beneath it, and a cauldron and ladle of Han style resting on it. Although no stoves em- 
ploying a spirit-lamp have, to date, been excavated, such a type would have been per- 
fectly adapted to the manufacture of silk, since, in order to dislodge the raw silk from 
the tightly wound cocoon, the latter must be “cooked” for a considerable time at a low 
and controlled temperature. The shape of the table itself points again to the early 
ViIth century and the Tungusic people. An actual table of this highly individual kind 
was excavated at the “Tomb of the Painted Basket” of Lo-lang,’ in a tomb belonging 
to a slightly earlier time, a “period extending from the middle of the Later Han to the 
Three Kingdoms or Two Chins, i.e. from the IInd century to the [Vth century A.D.” 
According to Dr. Hamada, “similar tables have been found in other tombs in Lo-lang” 
and “on the wall-paintings found near Liao-yang, S. Manchuria,” painted by the 
Tunguse. During the Six Dynasties, we know from the Ku K?ai-chih scroll that this 
form, used as a bench (P/ate XVI, 7), was present in China proper; but from its fre- 
quent appearance in fact and in representation among the Tungusic people, it appears 
to have been preéminently an object of their special material culture. 

In the lower left-hand corner is a churn. Churns of this type are known from Han 
reliefs, for although butter was never eaten in China, it may have been used as a salutary 
unguent. The cattle-raising people of the Kao Chii-li were considered odd by their 
Chinese contemporaries for using butter as a food.” 

The lower section of the bottom register is dominated by an object described as 
follows in the original publication of the Astana find: “In center foreground a three- 
tiered table supports a curious black object somewhat helmet-shaped with three prongs 
at top, a tiny handle at one side and something hanging from the other; on the whole 


5 Stein, op. cit., p. 700. 

8 Ibid. 

7 J. Hamada, et al.; The Tomb of the Painted Basket of Lo-/ang, Chosen-Keseki-Kenkyu-Kwai, Keijo, 
1934, Pl. LXXI. 

8 J. Hamada, sbid., p. 27. 

® Ibid., p. 10. 

10 [bid., p. 11. 

1H. Yule, Travels of Marco Polo, Vol. 1, London, 1903, p. 300. 
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resembling an inverted cauldron.” It is obvious that the “curious black object” is a 
faithful representation of a chiao tou, the zodmorphic bronze tripod of the Three King- 
doms and Six Dynasties period. A fine specimen formerly in the Eumorphopoulos 
Collection (Plate XVII, 2), here shown inverted as it is in the painting, might have served 
as a model for this one. As for the “three-tiered table,” it is clearly a pai /ou (cere- 
monial gate), standing on hoof-like feet like those in the “Tomb of the Dancing 
Figures” at T’ung-Kou (Plate XVI, 6). The primitive forii (the Japanese term for the 
pai lou) was “simply two vertical posts connected at the top with a cross beam, all of 
unhewn wood—a perch for sacrificial fowl.”!* The one here represented is of a slightly 
more advanced type, in that it has three horizontal members of the roughly hewn wood. 

As in the upper register, considerations of spatial definition are of no real interest to 
the artist, and where they are undertaken at all it is in the most unsophisticated manner. 
Figures and objects which may be assumed to occupy the foreground are equal in size 
to those which must be regarded as further from the spectator. In typical Tungusic 
fashion, objects are placed one above the other. As at Tung Kou, some overlapping is 
present: the musician’s right knee over the band leadet’s foot, and the dancer’s hand and 
forearm over a corner of the tree rectangle. Linear perspective in the western sense is 
absent in the treatment of the table tops. The small, dark table or stand is treated in 
reverse perspective, while the “stove” has receding lines which are almost parallel. The 
artist, unhampered by western considerations of space, has endeavored to show as much 
of the object as possible. Thus, he has placed all objects at the far edge of the supporting 
furniture in order to conceal as little of it as possible. This is precisely the method em- 
ployed at T’ung Kou (Plate XV, 6). 

Consideration of the artist’s pictorial aims leads to an examination of the ox-drawn 
cart, one of the most provocative and revealing elements in the painting. The ox is 
drawn in profile; the roof and wheels in three-quarter view; the entrance door with its 
sideposts in full-frontal view. By thus employing a roving viewpoint within the object, 
the artist succeeds in showing the spectator virtually three sides of it. At T?ung Kou, 
the same curious device is utilized on two occasions in the “Tomb of the Dancing 
Figure.” One is the ox-cart on the left wall of the main chamber (P/ate XVII, 3) where the 
ox is drawn in profile, thewheels and cart-covering in three-quarter view, the long side, 
frontally. The other instance occurs on the right wall of the same chamber (P/ate XVII, 4) 
in the scene of female attendants leaving a house, where the roof is fully frontal, but the 
door and the side wall of the house are also facing the spectator. The wheels of the cart 
in the Astana painting are represented in a manner peculiar to the Kao Chii-li of this 
period. The one closer to the spectator is oval in shape, as if viewed from a three-quarter 
angle, with the spokes radiating more or less regularly from the hub. Approximately a 
third of the second wheel is shown, between the rim of the first and the point where it 
is cut off by the body of the cart. Between the two rims, the spokes are drawn almost 
parallel to one another and considerably closer to each other than the spokes of the first 
wheel. Even more remarkable than this curious treatment of the spokes is the fact that 


22 Stein, op. cit., p. 700. 
13 R. A. Cram, Impressions of Japanese Architecture, New York, 1930, pp. 94-5. 
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no part of the second wheel can be seen behind the front one. That this otherwise un- 
explainable eccentricity of representation was part of the special handwriting of the 
Tungusic people can again be demonstrated by an examination of the “Tomb of the 
Dancing Figures”, where the ox-cart is treated in identically the same manner (Plate 
XVII, 3). In the “Tomb of the Two Pillars” (Plate XVII, 5), the same convention is 
employed, even though, in this example, the perspective of the rest of the delineation is 
more consistent than in the other two paintings. This convention, puissant during its 
lifetime, seems to have been limited to one particular period and to the art of the Tun- 
guse; for in reliefs of Han date the perspective is internally consistent, and the wheels 
are shown as they would appear in real life (P/ate XVII, 6 and 7). The same is true of 
representations produced in the Tang period (P/ate XVIII, 1). 

In comparing the oxen of the “Tomb of the Dancing Figures” (P/ate XVII, 3) and 
the “Tomb of the Two Pillars” (P/ate XVII, 4) with the beast in the Astana painting, 
it is immediately apparent that, in all three cases, the same animal is represented with 
smooth back and belly, and furry dewlap drawn with a gently serrated line. The ox of 
the “Two Pillars” shows a somewhat more energetic spirit by the action of his left front 
leg. But the three animals belong to the same generic type in their proportions and in the 
manner in which they are delineated. 

The figures in both registers of the Astana painting are rather tall and slender. Even 
the three personages in their voluminous robes have none of the monumental heaviness 
which distinguishes comparable figures of the T’ang period. They are fairly narrow 
across the shoulders. The ratio of head to total height is about one to seven, as at T’ung 
Kou, but a little less than that in the “Tomb of the Two Pillars”, where the slender 
figures have a ratio of one to eight. The faces of the Astana figures are oval in shape, 
with preference consistently shown for a seven-eighths view. They are simply drawn. 
It is essentially the same facial style as in the south Manchurian-Korean production of 
the Kao Chii-li. The hair of the two attendants is parted in the middle and tied behind 
the ears at each side with bits of string or ribbon. The three personages and the two musi- 
cians have straight hair drawn behind the ears and cropped at the nape of the neck. The 
hairdress of the dancer is more complex and unusual. The side hair, like that of the person- 
ages and the musicians, is pulled behind the ears and either cropped or turned under 
at the nape. But at the top of the head is a butterfly-like double chignon from which a 
ribbon or a strand of hair flies out at right angles to the head. A crescent-shaped strand 
falls on the right shoulder. The double chignon was a preferred style of hairdress in 
Korea from Han times. Witness a lacquer painting on tortoise shell excavated at Lo-lang 
and dated 69 A.D. (Plate XVIII, 2). It was present in China proper during the Six 
Dynasties period, as is attested by the hairdress of a female on the Philadelphia stele 
with Buddha Preaching, of ca. 546 A.D.; but by Tang times it was discarded in favor 
of the single chignon. The notion of using strands or wisps of hair as an ornamental 
device is uniquely Tungusic in the Han and Six Dynasties periods. It appears on the 
painted tortoise shell from Lolang; at Ying Ch’eng T?zii; on a tortoise shell plaque 
found in Korea (P/ate XVIII, 3); and in T’ung Kou in the figures of two wrestlers in the 
“Tomb of the Dancing Figures” (P/ate XVIII, 4), as well as in a figure on the east wall 
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of the “Three Chambered Tomb” (Plate XVIII, 5). Fragments of another painting on 
paper (Ast. ii. or and 03), found in a tomb of another group at Astana, and uniquely associ- 
ated in style with the picture under consideration (and possibly even by the same hand), 
contain four female figures displaying the Tungusic hairdress (P/ate XVIII, 6). It is sig- 
nificant to note that this coiffe was unlike the prevailing mode in eastern Turkestan, at 
least during the Wei dynasty, for, in describing the east Turkestanish people of that 
period, the Chin-Shu states: “The men and women all wear cien-fa (the queue) which 
is hung to the nape.”’!4 

The robes worn by the personages in the Astana painting are of a fairly common 
type. But the preference for a wide lapel of contrasting color once more ties in with the 
Tungusic taste (P/ate XVIII, 7 et passim). The wide, folded cuffs appeared as early as 
the painted tortoise shell (P/ate XVIII, 3). Theoriginal archaeological description of the 
painting says that “the costume worn by the figures clearly indicates that the artist 
followed models derived from that period,”! i.e., the Han. But it is possible to find 
closer analogies to the costumes of the kneeling attendant and the musicians, with their 
trousers and long, belted tunics with bordered front edges. In Tomb VI at the Astana 
Cemetery, figurines were found which are garbed precisely in this manner.4* By good 
fortune, Tomb VI is dated Nien-hao Shéng P’ing (364 A.D.) by the presence, immedi- 
ately outside the entrance, of an inscribed wooden tablet.!’ Thus, we have incontro- 
vertible evidence that such costumes were known in eastern Turkestan in the period of 
the Three Kingdoms and Six Dynasties. It was a favored one in the wall paintings at 
Tung Kou (Plates XVI, 6 ; XVIII, 5 and 8). Textual proof of this is added by the Wei- 
chih which says, regarding the Fu-yii, a Tungusic people intimately related in blood, 
culture, and tradition to the Kao Chii-li: “Among themselves, they like white dress best, 
wearing broad sleeved coats and trousers of white cloth.”!® 

Various ancient Chinese texts inform us of the history and the material and religious 
culture of the Kao Chii-li. Some of these assist us in interpreting the meaning of objects 
represented in the Astana painting. Others even point to an interpretation of the picture’s 
significance as a whole. We learn that among the Wei-mo, the generic group of Tungusic 
peoples who inhabited south-east Manchuria and Korea, the Fu-yii and the Kao Chii-li 
were the most prominent, with their cultural backgrounds so closely interwoven that 
each group claimed as its founder the hero-king Tung-ming whose legend “first appears 
in the beginning of the Later Han dynasty (24-220 A.D.).”!® After innumerable wars 
extending over several generations, the Kao Chii-li succeeded in establishing their 
supremacy over the Fu-yii, only to become themselves dependents of the Wei dynasty 
of China. In a passage under “Kao Chii-li” in the Wei-shu one reads: “In the era of 
Chéng-shih (504-506 A.D.) Shih-tsu (of Wei dynasty) received the Kao Chii-li 


14K. Shiratori, “The Queue among Peoples of North Asia,” Memoirs of the Research Department 
of the Toyo Bunko, IV, Tokyo, 1929. 

15 Stein, op. cit., p. 661. 

16 Tbid., Pl. CIV. 

7 Ibid., Vol. Il, p. 660. 

18 H. Ikeuchi, “A Study of the Fu-yii,” Toyo Bunko, VI, p. 36. 

9 K. Shiratori, “The Legend of the King Tung-ming the Founder of the Fu-yii Kuo,” Toyo Bunko, 
X, 1938, p. 1. 
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envoy. Hsi-fu went forward and said, ‘We Kao Chii-li people have pledged our utmost 
faithfulness to your court. We have been genuinely sincere from generation to generation, 
never neglecting to pay tribute with our native products and farm products.’”®° One of 
the “farm products” may have been butter, represented in our painting by the churn in 
the lower register. Three pertinent references which contribute to the problem of the 
Astana painting may be cited in this connection.*4 One states that “the Koreans (Kao 
Chii-li) had ox carts pulled by oxen; the artisans were skillful; they wove silk fabrics.” 
Thus is explained the presence in the Astana picture of both ox cart and loom. Another, 
in the Pei-shih, says: “The eight tribes of the Ch’i chou [a literary designation for the 
Ch’i-tan, a tribe living at this period in eastern Turkestan, later to become the Liao} 
were attacked by the Kao-li (Kao Chii-li) and the Jiian-jiian during the reign of the 
Tao-Wu of Northern Wei (ca. 386-409 A.D.).”?3 A third source from the Wei-sha lists 
the tribes who, on April 24, 524 A.D., were living in the state of Khotan (in which 
Turfan and Astana are situated), and includes among them the Kao Chii-li.*4 This date 
is most significant since it corresponds so well to the approximate date supported by the 
close stylistic relationship that the Astana painting bears to the wall paintings of ‘Tung 
Kou. 

A passage in the Wei-chih under “Fu-yii” throws light upon the representation as a 
whole. “In the first months of the Yin calendar, a religious ceremony is held for wor- 
shipping Heaven, for which the whole people assemble. For many days they eat, drink, 
sing, and dance. This is called Ying-Ku.” Dr. Shiratori, in commenting upon this 
statement, explains that “Ying-Ku means, literally, ‘receiving drum’—a name given 
because of the drums beaten by the wa-chu (shamans) in the service of the temple in 
receiving the spirits.” In the Astana painting, the attendant offers to the personage a 
cup and ladle; receptacles which could contain food appear below together with the 
churn; and a drum hangs from the lowest horizontal member of the sacrificial gate. 
Another passage in the Wei-chih further illuminates the scene: “It is a custom in the 
sth month to worship spiritual powers in the completion of seeding, when the people 
sing and dance day and night without rest. Several scores of dancers stand up together 
and move in unison, stepping along the ground high and low, moving their hands and 
feet together. When farming is over in October, the thing is repeated. Spiritual powers 
are worshipped. The state and the estate each choose a person to act as head official in 
worshipping Heaven-God. He is called T’ein-chun (literally, heaven-lord) an honorific 
title for persons in religious service adopted out of respect for their sacred mission of 
conveying the will of Heaven-God.”** This quotation explains the function of the dancer 
and the musicians in our painting, and that of the equivocal crouching figure in the 

20 Tbid., p. 37. 

21 Kindly brought to the attention of the author by Mr. John F. Haskins. 

#2 Hsii Ching, Hsw#an-Ho Féng-Shib Kao-Li Tu-Ching in Chi-Pu-Tsu-Chai T’ung-Shu, preface dated 
1776, series 15, 16, 19, 2a, 23: 1b, 23: 3b and 3a. 

*3 Féng Chia-shéng, “Explanation of Names in the History of the North East,” The Chinese Historical 
Geography, Vol. II, part 7, Shanghai, 1934. pp. 2-7, 

Wei-Shu, Po-Na, ed. Shanghai, 100, 14a-15a. 


*5 Shiratori, op. cit., p. 22 ff. 
26 Shiratori, sbid. 
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2. Wall painting, “Tomb of the Two Pillars’, 
near Pienyang, N.W. Korea, ca. 530 A.D. 


1. Paper painting, Astana vi. 3.05, Astana Cemetery Turfan, 
Chinese Turkestan. 


yrs Lacquer table, Shdsdin Collection, Nara, Japan, 
VIII—IXth century. 


3 Wall painting, “Tomb of the Dancing Figures”, 
T’ung Kou, S.E. Manchuria, first quarter VIth century. 5. Inlaid lacquer gaming board, Shasdin Collection, 
Nara, Japan. 


6. Wall painting, “Tomb of the Dancing Figures” 7. Bed Scene, “Admonitions of the Instructress’’, 
T’ung Kou, S. E. Manchuria. Ku K’ai-ch’ih, Three Kingdoms-Six Dynasties, British Museum. 
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PLate XVIII 


1. Wall Painting, Cave No. 17, 
T’ un Huang, Chinese Turkestan, 'T’ang period. 
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4. Wall painting, Two Wrestlers, “Tomb of the Dancing 
Figures”, 7’ung Kou. 


S 5. Wall painting, “Three-Chambered Tomb”, 6. Paper fragments, Astana ii. o1 and .03, 
a T’ung Kou, S.E. Manchuria. Turfan, Chinese Turkestan. 
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7. Wall painting, “Tomb of the Wrestling Scene’’, 
T’ung Kou, S.E. Manchuria. 8. Wall painting, “Tomb of the Dancing Figures”, 7°wng Kou. 


2. Lacquer painting, Lo-/ang, S. Manchuria, 69 A.D. 
3. Painted shell, Korea, Han period. 


PLATE XIX 


Florentine School. The Coronation of the Virgin. Metropolitan Museum of Art. New York. 
(Courtesy Metropolitan Museum of Art). 
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lower right-hand corner, who can now be understood as either planting or harvesting 
some crop. Might it not be possible that the venerated personage in the upper register 
is the chosen “heaven-lord” who presides over the festival ? 

Thus, virtually all elements of the composition have been identified, except for the 
rectangle which encloses the sketchy tree and the vertical lines. This may be interpreted 
as a pars pro toto representation of a forest. Dr. Shiratori quotes from an ancient text 
regarding the Hsiung-nii, who were of the same Altaic linguistic stock as the Tunguse, 
as follows: “The Hsiung-nii celebrated three festivals of Heaven—in the first month, 
and in the spring and autumn. In the autumn festival they observed the ceremony of 
T?ai-lin which consisted, according to Yen Shih-Ku, in walking around forest trees. 
The Hsien-pu [of the same stock] had a simpler rite from ancient times in which, 
because of the lack of forest trees, they erected willow and aspen branches, and then 
all the horse riders ran around the branches three times and stopped.””*’ It seems pos- 
sible that the artist was here representing both methods of celebrating more or less 
the same rite, drawing both a tree and branches stuck into the ground. 

One can not help conjecturing whether the picture was an import or of local produc- 
tion. The known presence at Turfan of a Chinese garrison from Han to Tang times, 
and the fact that the picture could easily have been carried about would support the 
first hypothesis; but the established residence of the Kao Chii-li in Khotan points 
with equal cogency to the likelihood of local production. Until further material has been 
uncovered in Turkestan, or additional relevant texts found, this question will have to 
remain unanswered. 

What we do know with certainty is that the Astana fragment was painted by a Tun- 
gusic artist in the first quarter of the VIth century A.D., at the time when the great wall 
paintings of T’ung Kou were created; that in its complex of figures and furniture it 
represents a great spring or fall festival of the Kao Chii-li; and, finally, that as a 
product of these people it is unique among all objects excavated thus far in Turkestan. 


2? K. Shiratori, “On the Territory of the Hsiung-nii,” Toyo Bunko, V, p. 55. 
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THE PROVENANCE AND DONORS OF AN 
ITALIAN ALTARPIECE IN THE METROPOLITAN 
MUSEUM OF ART* 


By Dario Covi 


The Italian triptych of The Coronation of the Virgin (Plate XIX), which Mr. Robert 
Lehman gave to the Metropolitan Museum of Art,! first came to public notice in France 
a little less than a hundred years ago.? At that time it was owned by the Count of Cambis- 
Alais, Avignon, and was reported to have been purchased some thirty years earlier in 
Florence, where it had formerly adorned a chapel no longer extant.* But the name or 
site of the chapel was not given, and, although the altarpiece is inscribed with a date 
and the names of two donors, there has been since then no serious attempt to make this 
statement of provenance more substantial.4 Recently, however, as a result of further 
studies of the inscription and the examination of relevant documents discovered in 


Florence, we have been able to learn more about the donors and to identify the chapel 
for which the altarpiece was painted. In the following pages, therefore, I wish to present 
this information and to publish the complete texts of two of the documents. 

Rare in its completeness, the triptych shows Christ and the Virgin enthroned in the 
company of two kneeling angels playing musical instruments and four standing saints, 
Bernard, Sylvester, Nicholas of Myra, and Julian the Martyr. Above them are pinnacle 
medallions containing busts of the Holy Redeemer and two prophets or patriarchs 


* This paper has grown out of researches which I began as a Student Fellow at the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art in 1951-52. I wish to thank the administrators of the Fellowship program (in particular 
Dean Sterling A. Callisen, Miss Margaretta Salinger, and Mr. Harry Wehle) for making it possible for 
me to study this altarpiece. To Dr. Richard Offner I owe a debt of gratitude for generous advice at 
every stage of the problem. I also wish to thank Dr. William S. Heckscher, who read an initial draft of 
this paper and offered helpful suggestions, and Dr. Horst W. Janson. 

1 Acc. No. 50. 229. 2. The gift was announced in The Metropolitan Museum of Art Bulletin, X, 
1951-52, p. 30, and briefly described in sbid., p. 188. 

2 It was exhibited for the first time in 1861 at the Exposition Régionale of Marseilles (cf. P. Lehman, 
The Philip Lehman Collection, New York, Paintings, Paris, 1928, Pl. LVIII). 

3M. Chaumelin, Trésors d’Art de la Provence exposés a Marseilles en 1861, Paris, 1862, p. 9. 

4 Evidently Chaumelin’s statement has not been noticed or taken seriously in recent literature; for 
it is not mentioned in P. Lehman, op. cit., Pl. LVIII, while in The Metropolitan Museum of Art Bulletin, 
p. 188, the suggestion is made that the altarpiece may have been painted at Avignon. 

5 There is no basis for identifying the fourth figure as St. Philip (as in P. Lehman, op. cit., Pl. XVIII, 
and The Metropolitan Museum of Art Bulletin, p. 188) since, apart from the attributes of sheathed sword 
and knight’s dress, the name of the saint, SCS- IVLIANVS -: MaR¢éyras, is unmistakably inscribed on the 
frame below. 
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holding scrolls. Below are three predella panels of five scenes from the legend of St. Syl- 
vester,® separated by two pilaster strips bearing profile portraits of the kneeling donors. 
The inscription, which is unchanged from its original state, is on the frieze of the frame 
between the predella and the central panel, and it is supplemented by the arms of the 
donors repeated four times on the colonnette bases. Conspicuous for an omission and 
misspellings, it reads as follows: HANC - TABVLAM - FIERI - ALDERO/TVS - 
DE BRVNE/LESCHIS - QVE DIMISSIT / SILVESTER PATRVVS SVVS - 
Pro REMEDIO - ANIME: SVE: E SVORVM At the 
base of the central panel are inscribed the day and month, DIE - VIIII - MENSIS - 
NOVENBRIS. 

In the main inscription neither the omission of the word FECIT (the traditional ex- 
pression being FECIT FIERI) nor the faulty spelling of DIMISIT and ET affects the 
sense of the text; but the use of DIMISIT, a verb of various meanings not met with in 
dedicatory inscriptions on Italian paintings, and of QVE, which has for its antecedent 
either TABVLAM (thereby requiring a correction in form to read QVAM) or a tacitly- 
understood word as yet unknown to us, constitutes a block to an immediate translation 
of the text and consequently to our proper understanding of its significance. For the 
present, the most that we can deduce with certainty from it are the date, 1394, and the 
names of its donors, Alderotto Brunelleschi and his paternal uncle, Silvestro. We are 
thus left with two questions the answers of which, like the provenance, bear directly 
on the origin of the altarpiece: (1) What accounts for the unique combination of uncle 
and nephew as donors? and (2) To what extent is this combination explained by the 
wotds DIMISIT and QVE in the dedication ? 

We know from the coat-of-arms, which consists of a bar of blue on a gold field (d’or 
a la fasce d’azur), that Alderotto and Silvestro were members of an ancient Florentine 
family descending from a knight named Gando or Gandone.’ It was distinct from the 
family of Filippo Brunelleschi, the famous Florentine architect; but it may have been 
related to, or allied with, the Davizzi, in whose palace, now the Palazzo Davanzati, its 
coat-of-arms can still be seen decking a spandrel in the nuptial chamber.® Ghibelline 
by tradition,’ the Brunelleschi had played an ambitious role in the city’s politics," and 
as late as 1391 three of them (our own Alderotto and Silvestro and, the third, a son of 

6 The scenes are: (1) Constantine’s vision of Saints Peter and Paul; his conversion and baptism by 
St. Sylvester; (2) The miraculous resuscitation of the dead bull; (3) St. Sylvester binding the dragon’s 
mouth; the raising of the two magicians. 

7V. Spreti, Enciclopedia storico-nobiliare italiana, Milano, 1929, II, p. 193. According to Spreti, the 
knight Gando or Gandone was recorded in Florence in 1230. For the coat-of-arms, see also J. B. Riet- 
stap, Armorial Général, Gouda, 1884-87, I, p. 38, and his Armoiries des familles (pub. by l'Institut Heral- 
dique Universel), Paris, 1903-26, I, Pl. 337. 

8 The family arms and genealogy of Filippo Brunelleschi are printed in G. Vasari, Le Vite (ed. G. Mila- 
nesi), Firenze, 1906, II, p. 389. 

® See G. Carocci, Firenze, Palazzo Davanzati; Ricordi Storici, Firenze, 1910, Il, Pl. 4 and 51. For 
some suggestions regarding the significance of the coats-of-arms represented in the Palazzo Davanzati 
see W. Bombe, “Un roman frangais dans un palais florentin,” Gazette des Beaux-Arts, An. LIII, ser. IV, 
t. VI, 1911, pp. 234 and 236. 

10 S$. Ammirato, Istorie fiorentine, Firenze, 1824, II, pp. 53-54. See also I/ Centro di Firenze (Preface 


by P. Torrigiani), Firenze, 1900, p. 4, in which Malispini is cited as the authority for this information. 
11 G. Carocci, I/ Mercato Vecchio di Firenze, Firenze, 1884, p. 117. 
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Alderotto) were priors in the Republic.!2 Apparently they were wealthy and industrious, 
for they owned houses, towers and a loggia in the Vecchio Centro of Florence and had 
villas in the surrounding country.!* Their loggia bordered on a piazzetta which bore their 
name, and on the same square, almost opposite the loggia, stood a tiny church, called 
S. Leo,! where the Brunelleschi were parishioners.” 

Bringing now our focus specifically on Alderotto and Silvestro, and particularly on 
their association in the years around 1394, we are fortunate in having as a source of in- 
formation the acts drawn up by a Florentine notary who regularly executed legal papers 
for both Alderotto and Silvestro.*® These records show, first of all, that Alderotto was 
the son of a deceased brother of Silvestro, named Bernardo, and was therefore the legal 
dependent of his uncle.!” Married and the father of two grown boys,'® by 1391 he had 
also become a manager and representative in Silvestro’s business affairs.!® Perhaps Sil- 
vestro’s health was failing when he charged his nephew with these responsibilities, for 
not long afterwards, on June 10, 1391, he made his testament in the hospital of S. Maria 
Nuova and had six hospital servants as witnesses.2° The testament has not come down 
to us in its entirety, but enough of it has remained in the form of partial transcriptions 
and records of execution to indicate (1) that Silvestro designated sums of money for 
gifts and charitable donations to the witnesses and two hospitals and for the building 
and adornment of a family chapel in S. Leo and (2) that he named Alderotto as sole 
heir and executor of his will.”4 


12 See the list of priors in the Archivio di Stato di Firenze, Ancisa, GG, f. 341f. 
18 G, Carocci, I/ Mercato Vecchio, pp. 31, 85, 93, 117, and 158-159. 

14 Tbid., pp. 31 and 93, and I/ Centro di Firenze, pp. 36 and 51. 

15 Silvestro is listed as a parishioner of S. Leo inEstimo 307, f. 1491, in the Archivio di Stato di 
Firenze. Brunelleschi connections with the church of S. Leo are recorded as early as 1233,whena 
Ghiandone de Brunelieschi (the knight, Gandone, of 1230, referred to above) is mentioned in an in- 
strument of the church (cf. G. Lami, Sanctae Ecclesiae Florentinae Monumenta, Florentiae, 1758, II, 
p- 1451, which is the continuation of p. 1416, note a). 

16 The notary’s name is ser Lorenzo di ser Giovanni di Buto. These acts were drawn up by him from 
1347 to 1411, and are now preserved in the Archivio di Stato di Firenze, where they are bound in twenty- 
two protocols identified as Notarile Antecosimiano (hereafter to be cited as Not. Ant.). 

17 This is stated more concisely in a document not in the group Not. Ant., in which we find the pas- 
sage ““Alderoctum nepotem suum[i.e., of Silvestro] et filium olim Bernardi olim fratris carnalis ipsius...” 
(see Appendix IT). 

18 Cf. Not. Ant., Prot. L. 269 (1385-95), f. 111v, of December 10, 1394, when a legal action was 
initiated by Alderotto’s wife, Caterina di Tommaso Alamanno, in which two sons, Antonio and Ber- 
nardo, are mentioned. In 1391 Bernardo was a prior (see above) and in 1408 he is recorded as a Florentine 
citizen and merchant renting a house in Pisa (cf. L. Tanfani Centofanti, Notizie di artisti tratte dai 
documenti pisani, Pisa, 1897, pp. 26-27). 

1 Not. Ant., Prot. L. 269, f. 371. The relevant passage reads: “Silvester quondam Brunelleschi 
de Brunelleschis de Florentia constituit et fecit suum procuratorem actorem factorem et numptium 
specialem Alderoctum Bernardi de dictis Brunelleschis ...’’ The date of this notice is March 14, 1390 
(our style, 1391). 

20 This is revealed in an executio filed by Alderotto on November 22, 1394 (Not. Ant., Prot. L. 269, 
f. 109v), which states in the beginning: “... Certum est quod Silvester, filius olim Brunelleschi de Bru- 
nelleschis de Florentia, suum condidit testamentum scriptum manu mei notarii infrascripti de anno 
Domini millesimo trecentesimo nonagesimo primo inditione 14a. de mense Junii dicti anni ...,” and 
it is confirmed by the partial transcript of the testament from the archives of the hospital of S. Maria 
Nuova, now in the Archivio di Stato di Firenze (see Appendix IT). 

*1 See the following: (1) The transcript in Appendix II, in wk ich Silvestro names Alderotto as “sibi 
heredem universalem” (or, in the event of Alderotto preceding Silvestro in death, his sons) and leaves 
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It is unlikely that Alderotto’s status as legal dependent and business manager would 
alone have justified his nomination as sole heir, unless Silvestro had had no other family 
obligations. On this point the documents fail us. But Silvestro was known sufficiently 
well in Florence for Franco Sacchetti to have written about him in three of his Trecento 
Novelle,™ and in them the famous story-teller has drawn a delightful picture of Sil- 
vestro’s private life. According to the Noved/e, Silvestro (or Salvestro, as he is called 
in them) had once lived in Friuli,®* where he had married a “piacevolissima Friolana” 
who passionately desired to bear children.** Her wish was not to be realized, however, 
and worse still, not sharing her enthusiasm, Silvestro quickly resigned himself to accept 
the fate of a marriage without children. So when Margharita—her name is known to 
us in one of the notary’s records*—insisted on repeating certain bathing pilgrimages 
recommended by a doctor for restoring the generative powers of her and her husband, 
Silvestro balked and condemned her to go alone or, to be exact, to go without him. 
Soon afterwards, so the story relates, the unhappy woman died, still dedicated in 
vain to her productive goal, and Silvestro lived on alone.” As a childless widower, 
therefore, he was quite free to name his nephew and manager, Alderotto, as sole heir 
in his will. 

Silvestro was still living on May 11, 1394,"8 but he must have died soon after that, for 
on June 26 Alderotto filed a notice promising to pay as quickly as possible the debts of 


to the hospital of S. Maria Nuova 400 gold florins without attachments of any kind, 25 gold florins for 
a bed for the poor, and 6 gold florins as gifts for the six witnesses from the hospital. The discharge of 
this obligation to the hospital is recorded in the executio dated November 22, 1394 (Not. Ant., Prot. 
L, 269, f. 109v), which reads in part: “Hodie vero ac infrascripta presenti die, venerabilis vir Ser Paulus 
Michelis, hospitalarius et rector dicti hospitalis S$. Me. Nove de Florentia, scienter et voluntarie fuit 
confessus et contentus non spe futura numeratos habuisse et recipisse ab Alderocto olim Bernardi de 
dictis Brunelleschis, herede testamentario ac etiam executore testamenti dicti quondam Silvestri, pro 
executione dicti testamenti et pro satisfactione omnium supradictorum legatorum, dictos florenos qua- 
dringentos auri in una parte, et florenos viginti quinque pro dicto lecto sic emendo, et florenos sex auri 
relictos testibus familiaribus et conversis dicti ospitalis.” (2) An executio of November 23, 1394 (Not. 
Ant., Prot. L. 269, f. 1101r), in which Alderotto is recorded having left to the hospital of S. Giovanni 
tra l’Arcora, near Florence, a bed, with mattress, linens, pillow, etc., valued at 25 gold florins. (3) An 
executio dated November 23, 1394, and drawn up in the church of S. Leo (see below and in Appendix I). 
That the money for a chapel in S. Leo was provided for in the will of Silvestro is further assured by an 
extract made from Gab. E 45, of 1391, f. 145, by F. del Migliore and preserved in the Biblioteca Nazionale 
di Firenze (Cod. Magl. 132, Cl. 26, f. 2021). It reads: “Silvester ol. Brunelleschi de Brunelleschis T. 
lascio per adornamto. dellaltare nella Chiesa di S. Leo et de omnib. et oportunis. ad Divinum off. cele- 
brand. et illud. Altare dotavit de duobus poderibus vid. a Cafignano et a Mosciano pro Rogo S. Lauri. 
S. Johis. Buti X Geno. [sic] 1391 Lascio annualim ad cappellanus possit stare ad officiandum (in) dictam 
cappellam Rectori ecclesie S. Lei annualim stas. 12 grano Alderottus Bernardi suo nipote ex fratre 
carnal. erede.” 

22 Novelle 112, 131 and 178. 

°3 Novella 178. A. Battistella, I Toscani in Friuli ..., Bologna, 1898, p. 247, also gives this informa- 
tion and cites Sacchetti as his source. Cf. also V. Joppi, Udine prima del 1425, Udine, 1891, p. viii, who 
names the Brunelleschi among the Florentine refugees to Friuli in the period 1270 to 1340. V. Spreti, 
op. cit., Pp. 193, notes that the Brunelleschi name has survived in this region down to modern times. 

24 Novelle 112 and 131. 

5 Not. Ant., Prot. L. 266 (1379-1407), unnumbered folio, entry dated March 8, 1378 (our style, 1379). 

26 Novella 131. 

2? Ibid. Another story about Silvestro, not related by Sacchetti, is told in G. Biagi, Men and Manners 
of Old Florence, Chicago, 1909, p. 106. 

*8On May 11, 1394, Silvestro witnessed a legal act involving Alderotto (Not. Ant., Prot. L. 269, 
f. 1001). 
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his “former” uncle; and the next time we hear again of Alderotto and Silvestro is on 
November 22 and 23, when there appear three notices of the execution of items in 
Silvestro’s will. 

One of the November notices is of special importance for us.°! Dated the 23rd and 
drawn up in the church of S. Leo, it is a chaplain’s assessment referring to a new 
chapel with an altar set in the direction of (versus) Silvestro’s home and next to 
(iuxta) his sepulchre. The document states that it was Alderotto who, as the executor 
of Silvestro’s will, caused this chapel to be built and to be provided with the articles 
for divine services; and it also discloses that he embellished it with rich cloths and 
an altarpiece. 

As a list of objects and their values the assessment seems quite complete, but it does 
not concern itself with their appearance or, which for us is the crucial point, with the 
contents of the altarpiece. Nevertheless if we compare the events leading up to it with 
the Coronation triptych in the Metropolitan Museum we find a striking correspondence 
between the iconography of the triptych and the documented background of the S. Leo 
altarpiece. For, although there is nothing in this background to explain the choice of a 
Coronation of the Virgin as the central theme or of St. Nicholas®® as one of the accom- 
panying figures, the determinant factors of the other three saints—their choice and 
order—are implicit in relationships and conditions manifested in the documents. To 
begin, standing in the left wing, on the right-hand side of Christ and the Virgin, is 
St. Sylvester, whose legend is represented in the predella and who was of course the 
patron saint of Silvestro. Next to him stands St. Bernard, the patron of Bernardo Brunel- 
leschi, who was the brother of Silvestro and father of Alderotto. Less clear is the con- 
nection of St. Julian, who follows St. Nicholas in the right wing. Though there is no 
indication for the patronage of this saint in our present documents, it becomes apparent 
in other references, including a tax record, which state that the Brunelleschi houses 
were adapted for public use, as hotels or inns.** That is to say, Alderotto and Silvestro 
were probably innkeepers, of whom the patron saint is St. Julian the Hospitaller.*4 True, 
on the altarpiece St. Julian is identified as “Martyr,” not as “Hospitaller,” but we know 
of no cult in Florence, or in all Tuscany, dedicated specifically to any of the numerous 
St. Julian Martyrs,®> whereas the identifiable representations of St. Julian are without 

29 Not. Ant., Prot. L. 269, f. 1021. 

30 See note 21. 

31 Not. Ant., Prot. L. 269, f. 110 r (already referred to in note 21). For the complete text of this notice 
see Appendix I. 

82 It must not be overlooked that St. Nicholas is one of the most popular saints in Christendom, and 
patron of a wide variety of working people, namely mariners, merchants, coopers, pawnbrokers, trav- 
elers, bakers and brewers (cf. F.G. Holweck, A Biographical Dictionary of the Saints, St. Louis and 
London, 1924, p. 741). 

33 A note extracted from a tax declaration of 1457 states that an “albergo di femmine meretrici (nel 
popolo di S. Leo di Firenze) fu de’ Brunelleschi” (Biblioteca Nazionale di Firenze, Poligrafo Gargani 379, 
extracted from the Archivio delle Decime, Catasto del 1457, Gonf. Drago. S. Gio. A-Z, f. 53). Cf. also 
G. Conti, Firenze Vecchia, Firenze, 1928, II, p. 54, who states that the Brunelleschi had an “albergo 
atto a tener femmine” and a “casetta” similarly adapted. 

% G. Kaftal, Iconography of the Saints in Tuscan Painting, Florence, 1952, p. XXVIII and col. 593, 


No. 175. 
35 F, G. Holweck, op. cit., pp. 570-574, lists more than thirty St. Julian Martyrs! 
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exception of the Hospitaller.* Thus, while in the right panel the figures seem only in a 
general way associated with the Brunelleschi, chiefly with their guild or profession, in 
the left wing there is a positive relationship between their choice and Alderotto’s paternal 
ties. 

In this the dominance of St. Sylvester—his presence in the place of honor and, in the 
predella, the representation of his legend to the exclusion of scenes from the other 
saints’ lives—is noteworthy. We know from three notes in the Biblioteca Nazionale of 
Florence, transcribed in the seventeenth century from old tax records which no longer 
exist, that this saint was also the titular of the Brunelleschi Chapel.” That such a venera- 
tion for St. Sylvester marks both a triptych bearing the name of Silvestro Brunelleschi 
as a donor and a chapel requested by him in his will must have stemmed from a common 
intention, and this seems assured by the date of 9 November inscribed on the central 
panel. In the Christain liturgy November 9 is a day of special devotion to St. Sylvester, 
although his proper feast-day is December 31. On November 9 the Church commem- 
orates the Dedication of the Holy Savior’s Basilica in Rome* (the Basilica of St. John 
in the Lateran), which is regarded as Constantine’s first concession to the Christians ;* 


36 Witnesses to this are the predella panels with scenes from the legend of St. Julian the Hospitaller, 
of which I cite three (all accompanying or originally accompanying full-length figures of the saint in altar- 
pieces): No. 58 E in the Kaiser-Friedrich-Museum, Berlin (reproduced in M. Salmi, Masaccio, Milano, 
2nd ed., 1947, Pl. 33), from the Carmine polyptych of Pisa painted by Masaccio and assistants; No. 7819 in 
the Alte Pinakothek, Munich (reproduced in R. van Marle, The Development of the Italian Schools of Painting, 
The Hague, III, 1924, Fig. 320), from an altarpiece executed by a Florentine painter toward the end 
of the fourteenth century (the panels from it in the Alte Pinakothek are attributed to Gherardo Starnina) 
for the church of SS. Annunziata, Florence; and No. 116 in the Musée Ingres, Montauban (reproduced 
in M. Salmi, op. cit., Pl. 147), from an altarpiece executed by Masolino for the church of S. Maria at 
Novoli, near Florence. For the same reason, probably, G. Kaftal, op. ci¢., lists only one St. Julian—the 
Hospitaller (No. 175)—though he must have known the St. Julian Martyr of our triptych, of which he 
reproduces the figure of St. Sylvester (Fig. 1051 bis); and a similar understanding is implied in R. Longhi, 
“Fatti di Masolino e di Masaccio,” Critica d’Arte, V, 1940, p. 181, note 11 (“Sebbene in quegli anni il 
San Giuliano e le sue storie fioccassero da tutte le parti ...””). But K. Kiinstle, Ikonographie der christ- 
lichen Kunst, Freiburg, 1926, II, p. 361, specifies that the St. Julian represented with St. Nicholas of 
Myra in a panel of the Virgin and Child enthroned, by Lorenzo di Credi (No. 1263, Musée du Louvre, 
Paris, reproduced in J. Guiffrey [ed.], La Peinture au Musée du Louvre, 1941, I, Pl. 56), andina Coronation 
of the Virgin, attributed to the same artist (in the Collection of Lady Wantage, London, reproduced in 
Burlington Fine Arts Club, Exhibition of Florentine Art before 1300, London, 1920, Pl. XXTX) is the 
St. Julian Martyr who is venerated as the patron of Rimini, and explains that these two saints are shown 
together because both are Adriatic port saints. While it is true that St. Nicholas and a St. Julian Martyr 
are patrons of Adriatic ports (i.e., Bari and Rimini, respectively), I cannot see any grounds in this for 
identifying these St. Julians with the Rimini patron, especially since at least one of them (cf. the panel 
in the Louvre) is, like the St. Julian of the Carmine altarpiece, cited earlier in this note, the titular of 
the chapel for which the picture was executed, a chapel in the church now known as S. Maria Maddalena 
dei Pazzi, in Florence (cf. J. Guiffrey, op. cit., p. 9, and R. van Marle, op. cit., XIII, 1931, pp. 292-293). 

37 These transcripts were made by F. del Migliore and are: Cod. Magl. 133, Cl. 26, f. 93 (from Gab. 
D 231, of the year 1583, f. 151); Cod. Magl. 134, Cl. 26, f. 264 (from Gab. B 214, of the year 1566, 
f. 148); and Cod. Magl. 136, Cl. 26, f. 186 (from Gab. C 112, of the year 1460, f. 109). In the last extract 
the name of the church is written as S. Lor, but a note added in a different hand states “Credo abbia a 
dire in S, Leo e non in S. Lor.” 

38 Cf. the Roman Breviary, s. d. 9 November. 

3® Constantine granted the Lateran district to the Popes and it is here that he is supposed to have been 
cured of leprosy and baptized by St. Sylvester (cf. the Roman Breviary, 9 November, Second Nocturn 
Lesson V). 
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and in celebrating this feast She also pays homage to St. Sylvester, who consecrated it 
and was the first priest to offer up the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass with the official sanction 
of the Emperor.” If we consider that in 1394 this feast fell about five months after the 
death of Silvestro and preceded by only fourteen days the assessment in which the 
chapel and altar in S. Leo are described as new, certain implications become obvious: 
the altarpiece was probably ordered at about the same time as the chapel and altar, and 
was with them completed or intended to be completed by November 9. The triptych 
would therefore have complemented the chapel, and Alderotto could have made the 
occasion doubly solemn by having them dedicated and consecrated on a feast-day of the 
titular saint, an opportunity which, we may be sure, an Italian of the fourteenth century 
would have hardly overlooked. 

These observations tending to identify our triptych with the altarpiece mentioned in 
the chaplain’s assessment are admittedly conjectural; happily, however, we may test 
them through the eyes of the ciceroni who wrote about Florence in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. At least twice before 1785, when the church of S$. Leo was sup- 
pressed and converted into a residence," they reported in it a chapel niche, built in the 
right wall,* with an inscribed altarpiece which stood next to the raised front of Silvestro’s 
tomb.** Curiously enough, however, their reports are lacking in precisely the information 
which we are seeking about the altarpiece. In the earlier of the two, the Sepoltuario 
Fiorentino of Stefano Rosselli, neither the physical structure nor the contents of the 
picture are described ;“ and in the second, Giuseppe Richa’s Nosizie istoriche delle chiese 
fiorentine, the subject is only vaguely indicated by the general title of Mary and Saints.” 
Yet if Rosselli and Richa were not interested in the subject of the altarpiece, they 
nevertheless respected its documentary properties and quoted in full the dedication 
inscribed on it. Their transcriptions of the text are not exactly alike, but both are so 


4 Tbid., Second Nocturn, Lessons V and VI. It is also interesting to note that the consecration ritual 
instituted by St. Sylvester became the basis of all rituals for the consecration and dedication of 
Christian churches and altars (cf. ibid., Second Nocturn, Lesson IV, which begins: “Ritus quos in 
consecrandis ecclesiis et altaribus Romana servat Ecclesia, beatus Silvester Papa primus instituit.”’). 

41 W. Paatz, Die Kirchen von Florenz, Frankfurt am Main, 1941, II, p. 459, and E. Repetti, Dizionario 
gZeografico fisico storico della Toscana, Firenze, 1835, I, p. 274. In 1901 the church was razed (W. Paatz, 
op. ¢it., P. 459). 

#2 Perhaps this position of the chapel explains the curious way in which in the assessment the altar is 
described as being in the direction of (versus) the home of Silvestro; for in a fifteenth century drawing 
of S. Leo, a marginal sketch on f. 30v of the important but as yet unpublished Rustichi manuscript, in 
the library of the Seminario Arcivescovile, Florence (Libro intitolato dell’andata o viaggio ... compilato 
da Marco di Bartolommeo Rustici orafo di Firenze ...), reproduced in R. Davidsohn, Storia di Firenze, 
Firenze, 1907, II, p. 1149, Pl. LX XIX, the right wall of the church is shown to be more or less con- 
tiguous with a secular building. This may be significant in view of the known proximity of the Brunel- 
leschi houses to S. Leo, but there is no way of confirming an identity between this building and Silvestro’s 
residence. 

43S. Rosselli, Sepo/tuario Fiorentino, 1657, unpublished manuscript in the Archivio di Stato di Firenze, 
p. 1013 (I may add that there is an eighteenth-century copy of the Sepoltuario in the Biblioteca Maru- 
celliana, Florence, bearing the identification C. XLVII), and G. Richa, No#izie istoriche delle chiese 
fiorentine, Firenze, 1756, IV, pp. 151-152. The sepulchre was removed from its raised position against 
the wall and placed under the pavement in the sixteenth century (cf. Richa, op. cit., p. 152, and especially 
F, del Migliore, Firenze, citta nobilissima illustrata, Firenze, 1684, p. 455). 

1013. 

45 TV, p. 151 (“... tavola di Maria, e de’ Santi ...”). 
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nearly similar to the inscription on the Lehman triptych that we are immediately 
led to suspect it as their source. To confirm this suspicion we need only note that the 
outstanding differences between Rosselli’s version and our transcription, the quali- 
fication of Silvestro as PATRONVS instead of PATRVVS and the transcription of the 
date as 1393 (in Arabic numerals), do not appear in Richa’s reading,” whereas the latter 
introduces a variant, the pronoun QVAM in the place of QVE, which is not found in 
Rosselli’s. In other respects their transcriptions are alike,** and in these they depart from 
our text only in the words and phrases which we have already judged as incorrect or 
incomplete.” The results are precisely those which might be expected were we to correct 
the errors and modify the obscure grammar of our literal transcription. Since to this 
Rosselli also added a day and month, 9 November, which, he says, he read in the lower 
part of the picture field, there can be no doubt that the transcriptions by him and 
Richa®! were derived from the same text as ours and, consequently, that the Lehman 
triptych is indeed the altarpiece which they saw in the Brunelleschi Chapel in S. Leo.™ 

Once again the questions raised by the inscription claim our attention. The meaning 
of DIMISIT can now be established with near certainty. Derived from dimittere, which 
may mean “to will” or “to leave,” DIMISIT was undoubtedly employed here because 
of the dependence of the altarpiece on the execution of Silvestro’s testament. Although 
its use in such a context is rare in the fourteenth century, a preference being shown for 
relinquere, the probability of this intention is confirmed by Ducange’s medieval glossary, 
in which the first meaning listed for dimittere is relinquere testamento, ot “to leave by 
testament.”>3 But if we accept this solution, then the substitution of QVAM for the 
puzzling QVE, suggested earlier by us and actually carried out by Richa, is impossible: 
it presupposes that Alderotto ordered the altarpiece and Silvestro willed or left it. Such 


4 Op. cit., p. 1013. Rosselli transcribed the text as follows: ““Hanc Tabulam fecit fieri Alderottus de 
Brunelleschis, que dimisit Silvester Patronus suus pro remedio Anime sue et Suorum A. D. 1393.” 

4” Op. cit., p. 152. Richa’s transcription reads: “HANC TABVLAM FECIT FIERI ALDEROCTVS 
DE BRVNELLESCHIS QVAM DIMISIT SILVESTER PATRVVS SVVS PRO REMEDIO 
ANIME SVE ET SVORVM AN. D. MCCCLXXXXIV.” 

48 For the abbreviated name of ALDERO/TVS, Richa has preferred to use CT instead of a double T. 

# The spelling of DIMISIT and ET has been corrected and the word FECIT inserted to complete 
the phrase FECIT FIERI. In addition Richa has used the form IV for IIII in the date. 

50 Op. cit., p. 1013 (“... nel Campo di da. Tavola da piede. die 9. Novembris”). 

51 While both transcriptions were known to later writers (cf., for example, W. Paatz, op. cit., p. 460, 
who gives the date as “1394 (or 1393)” and uses PATRONVS), the earliest published account to cite 
Rosselli’s manuscript version is G. Carocci, I/ Mercato Vecchio, p. 66 (I wish to thank Dott. Enrico 
Jahier, formerly Director of the Biblioteca Internazionale di Storia d’Arte, Florence, for copying at my 
request and sending to me the notice about S. Leo in Carocci’s book when I was unable to consult 
this work at the beginning of these researches). 

52 At least two other pictures were in this church in Richa’s time. One, on the main altar, was a 
fourteenth century panel of Mary and Saints, in which one of the figures represented St. Leo, the titular 
of the church; the other, in the chapel opposite that of the Brunelleschi, was a fresco of the Virgin 
between Saints James and Anthony (ot Lawrence) commissioned in 1485 by the Boni family (cf. G. Richa, 
op. cit., pp. 152-153, and also W. Paatz, op. cit., p. 460). A. Cocchi, Le chiese di Firenze dal secolo IV. 
al secolo XX., Firenze, 1903, I, pp. 123-125, writing after the church was razed, evidently confused the 
information taken from his sources; in contradistinction to them, he stated that the Brunelleschi were 
the patrons of the church and its main altar, and therefore believed that the inscription with the names 
of Alderotto and Silvestro belonged to the altarpiece containing the figure of S. Leo. 

53 Glossarium mediae et infimae latinitatis, Niort, 1884, III, p. 120. 
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a succession of events would have been highly unlikely at any time and particularly in 
this instance, since, as we know, Silvestro had died at least five months before the altar- 
piece was dedicated and, whether or not he had specified it in the will, its commission 
surely occurred during the execution of the will and could have only followed after his 
death. 
Silvestro did not leave an altarpiece, but he left the money or property to pay for one. 
‘N In Latin such sources are commonly known as bona, or “goods,” a term which appears, 
: in fact, in the two documents nearest the testament itself.54 Used in this way—as an 
ablative of means—bona assumes the form bonis; and with BONIS as its antecedent, 
QVE, the object of DIMISIT, stands correct without need of alteration. BONIS may 
have been overlooked by the inscribing artist, or it need not have been inscribed at all. 
But if we interpolate it to construct the phrase BONIS QVE, just as we interpolate 
FECIT to complete the expression FECIT FIERI, the inscription becomes both gram- 
matically correct and contextually intelligible. Reconstructed thus, it reads: 


HANC TABVLAM [FECIT] FIERI ALDEROTTVS DE 
BRVNELLESCHIS [BONIS] QVE DIMISIT / SILVESTER 
PATRVVS SVVS PRO REMEDIO ANIME SVE ET SVORVM 

A.D. MCCCLXXXXIIII. 


This, then, may be translated and understood without violating any of the known 
facts regarding the origin of the altarpiece, for it states that “Alderotto Brunelleschi had 
this altarpiece made by means of that (i.e., the goods) which his paternal uncle, Silvestro, 
left in reparation for his soul and the souls of his people, in the year of Our Lord 1394.” 

I have tried to show that the Lehman Coronation is the altarpiece ordered by Alderotto 
to adorn the chapel which he erected in S. Leo, Florence, in memory of his uncle Sil- 
vestro. While it is not within the scope of this paper to enter in detail into the style of 
the painting, it would not, in the light of its provenance, be out of place to suggest that 
the Pisan authorship claimed for it by the Museum label ought to be re-considered. 
Based on the Lehman catalogue of 1928, this attribution has already been refuted by 
Mr. Bernhard Berenson®* and Professor Mario Salmi,®°” who have referred to the altar- 
piece on stylistic grounds alone as the work of a Florentine painter. 

Both Salmi and Berenson saw in it a dependence on the style of Andrea Orcagna, 
though not without a certain penetration of Gaddesque and Gerinesque influences.® 


54 In the executio of November 22, 1394 (Not. Ant., Prot. L. 269, f. 109v) we read “... legavit ... i 
de bonis suis in remedio anime sue ...” and in the partial transcript of the testament (Appendix I]) | 
we have “... reliquit et legavit de bonis suis ...” j 
55 Op. cit., Pl. LVIII. 
56 “Quadri senza casa—il Trecento fiorentino, I,” Dedalo, XI, 1930-31, pp. 986-988. 
57 “Aggiunte al Tre e al Quattrocento fiorentino,” Rivista d’Arte, XVI, 1934, pp. 73-76. : 
58 While Berenson attributed the triptych to the School of Orcagna, Salmi tentatively proposed as its 
author a Francesco di Michele whom he identified as the “Francesco fiorentino” who on June 27, 1385, 
was commissioned by Lemmo di Balducci to decorate the Tabernacolo dei Logi at Colonnata. But 
Salmi’s comparisons of the head of the prophet in the right medallion of our triptych with the heads of 
; the evangelists in the vault of the Tabernacolo (ébid., Fig. 3) and of Christ and the Virgin with a Corona- 
: tion group in the same frescoes (sbid., Fig. 4), already rendered difficult by severe abrasions and heavy 
restorations of the frescoes, are not convincing. 
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Yet the connections with Orcagna are apparent with certainty only in the frontal figures, 
whose faces recall types that ultimately go back to those of Christ and St. John the 
Baptist in the Strozzi Chapel polyptych of 1357.5 We find fewer traces of an Orcagnesque 
following in the rest of the altarpiece, and, indeed, the figures of the central panel belong 
to a totally different tradition. Dr. Richard Offner has kindly pointed this out by observ- 
ing that the low forehead, which is most noticeable in the heads of Christ and the Virgin, 
is characteristic of the figures of Taddeo Gaddi. One may note this by comparing the 
head of Christ with that of St. Luke in Taddeo’s altarpiece in the sacristy of S. Felicita, 
Florence, in which it can also be seen that not only the low forehead, but the struc- 
ture of the head as a whole, the short, stiff beard, the fall of the hair over the ear and 
along the neck and the elongated shape of the eyes are features of a Taddesque tradition. 

On the other hand, the way in which the medallion busts are differentiated from 
each other, by beard, hair, headdress and position, is strikingly close to the treatment 
of the prophets on the frame of the Academy Coronation by Jacopo di Cione;*! and the 
complicated, pointed base of the throne has its nearest parallel in the central panel of the 
dismembered Monte Oliveto altarpiece, which was painted in 1385 by Spinello Aretino 
and of which this panel and a lateral wing are preserved in the Fogg Art Museum, Cam- 
bridge. It seems prudent, therefore, to conclude that the author of our triptych is a 


highly eclectic painter®* who formed his vocabulary on a number of traditions in the 
Florentine School.* 


5° R. van Marle, op. cit., 1924, III, Pl. opp. p. 458. 

Tbid., Fig. 196. 

61 Jbid., Fig. 276. 

82 Tbid., Fig. 326. 

63 It is perhaps significant of the eclectic character of the altarpiece that it has also been attributed 
to Taddeo di Bartolo (cf. M. Chaumelin, op. cit., p. 9) and to a Giottesque master as well as possibly 
one near Simone Martini (cf. E. Parrocel, Annales de la Peinture, Paris, 1862, pp. 92-93). 

* The attribution proposed here was, in fact, adopted by the Museum after this article had gone 
to press (cf. J. L. Allen and E. E. Gardner, A Concise Catalogue of the European Paintings in the Metro- 


politan Museum of Art, New York, 1954, p. 51, whose translation of the inscription, however, cannot 
be accepted). 
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APPENDIX 


(The following transcripts were prepared for me by Dott. Gino Corti, Florence) 


I. Assessment of the furnishings in the Brunelleschi Chapel in S. Leo, 
23 November 1394. 


In Dei nomine amen. Anno sue Incarnationis Millesimo trecentesimo nonagesimo 
quarto, Inditione tertia, die vigesimo tertio mensis novembris. Actum in Ecclesia Sancti 
Lei de Florentia, presentibus Francisco Pauli sensale populi Sancte Marie Novelle 
de Florentia, Iacobo Francisci Iacobi populi Sancte Marie Maioris de Florentia, et Ser 
Michele rectore Ecclesie Sancti Ley de Florentia, et aliis. 

Prudens et venerabilis vir dominus Roggerius Petri de Empoli, plebanus plebis Sancti 
Leonardi de Ripolis, florentine diocesis, commorans Florentie, cappellanus Cappelle 
et altaris noviter constructe et facte in dicta Ecclesia Sancti Lei per Alderoctum Bernardi 
de Brunelleschis de Florentia, heredem et executorem testamenti Silvestri Brunelleschi 
de dictis Brunelleschis de Florentia, quod altare constructum est in dicta Ecclesia Sancti 
Lei versus domum olim dicti Silvestri et iuxta sepulturam dicti Silvestri et suorum; 
scienter fuit confessus habuisse et habere penes se, ultra tabulam que est super altarem 
prefatum, hec ornamenta et necessaria pro divino offitio pro anima dicti Silvestri et 
suorum celebrando: tovaglias opportunas pro altare, unum calicem deauratum, cum 
patena, unum camiscium et duo paramenta, quorum unum est sciamiti verghati rubei 
et aliud est drappi vermigli, cum aliis rebus et ornamentis ad parandum, et unum messale 
correctum et bonum, et unum palium pro altare azzurrum. Quas res et ornamenta 
asseruit habuisse ab Alderotto Bernardi, herede et executore dicti quondam Silvestri, 
pro executione dicti quondam Silvestri testamenti. In quibus altare, tabula picta, calice, 
paramentis et aliis ad divina celebrandum necessaria, dictus cappellanus putat dictum 
Alderottum vere spendisse et solvisse circa florenos ducentos auri, omnibus computatis. 
Quam confessionem etc. ut supra in sequenti per omnia. 

—Archivio di Stato di Firenze, Not. 
Ant., Prot L. 269 (1389-95,) f. rror. 


Il. Transcript of 21 November 1394 of part of the Testament of Silvestro 
made on June 10, 1391. 


Silvester olim Brunelleschi de Brunelleschis, populi Sancti Ley de Florentia in 
MCCCLXXXXI die X mensis Junii, suum condidit testamentum scriptum et publi- 
catum per Ser Laurentium Ser Johannis Buti, notarium, in quo inter alia que disposuit, 
reliquit et legavit de bonis suis: 
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hospitali Sancte Marie Nove de Florentia, amore Dei et pro remedio anime sue 
florenos quadringentos auri. 

Item legavit hospitali predicto, pro uno lecto fiendo et in dicto hospitali retinendo in 
servitium pauperum dicti hospitalis donec subsisterit flor. vigintiquinque auri. 

Et sibi heredem universalem instituit fecit et esse voluit: 

Alderoctum nepotem suum et filium olim Bernardi olim fratris carnalis ipsius testa- 
toris, et eo premoriendo ipsius Alderotti filios masculos. 

Sex familiaribus dicti hospitalis, testibus in dicto testamento, legavit pro quolibet 
florenos unum auri, in totum flor. sex auri. 

Alderoctus predictus solvit die XXI mensis novembris MCCCLXXXXIIII pro 
dictis legatis supra descriptis, ut paret in libro exituum signato L a car. XXXIII, in 
totum flor. CCCCXXXI auri. 

—Archivio di Stato di Firenze, Archivio 
dello Spedale di S. Maria Nuova, 67 
(Testamenti dal 1377 al 1393), f. 396v. 
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A NOTE ON THE PAZZI CHAPEL 


by Mary Lez THoMPsoN 


There is considerable pictorial evidence that originally the roof of Brunelleschi’s Pazzi 
Chapel (Plate XX, 1) differed from its present low conical shape. Until at least the middle 
of the eighteenth century, views of Santa Croce indicate the chapel with a domed roof. Of 
these, the earliest example is the woodcut view of Florence, the so-called “map with a 
chain,” which is dated in the late fifteenth century.! In this and in at least three later views,” 
a round-topped building is represented adjoining Santa Croce, not in the exact position 
of the chapel but placed approximately on the east end of the south flank of the church. 
However, such inexactness may be expected in the small scale used in these bird’s-eye 
views of the whole city, and the dome can probably be understood as a convenient symbol 
of the Pazzi Chapel. Even more reliable than these, would be early views of the building 
itself. There exist in fact several engraved views as well as a painting (Plates XX, 2, 3) of 
the Piazza of Santa Croce which show the roof of the chapel above thewall of the cloister.3 In 
these illustrations, of which the latest is dated 1754, the roof is definitely a domed struc- 
ture. As the next view that has come to my attention, Fontani’s of 1801, shows the chapel 
with the present conical roof, thereseems to have been an alteration between 1754 and 1801.5 


1 Giuseppe Boffito and Attilio Mori, Piante e Vedute di Firenze, Firenze, 1926, pp. 144-145 dates it 
1470 while Jacob Burckhardt, The Civilization of the Renaissance, trans. by S. G. C. Middlemore from 
15th ed, New York, 1929, pp. 96-97 says 1470 to 1480. Friedrich Lippmann, The Art of Wood Engraving 
in Italy in the Fifteenth Century, London, 1888, gives 1486 to 1490. 

2 “Pianta di Firenze, Eseguita da Don Stefano Bonsignori, Monteolvetano, nel 1584”, reproduced in 
Boffito and Mori, op. cit., between pp. XXIV-XXV. “Pianta di Firenze di Matteo Florini, stampata a 
Sienna nel 1600”, reproduced in sbid., between pp. 48-49. Also a view from Universus terrarum orbis of 
Lasor a Verrea, Padua, 1713, reproduced in Boffito and Mori, op. cit., p. 65. 

3 Raffaello Gualterotti, Feste nelle Nozze del serenissimo Don Francesco Medici et della Sereniss. sua 
Consorte la Sig. Bianca Capello. Firenze, 1579, Pl. opp. p. 58. Bernardo Buontalenti, Theatricals and Deco- 
rations at the Wedding of Duke Ferdinand de’ Medici and Christine of Lorraine. Florence, 1589, Pl. 10 in 
the copy of the M. M. A. Print Room. Giuseppe Richa, No#izie Istoriche delle Chiese Fiorentine, Firenze, 
1754, I, Pl. opp. p. 35. Painting in the room of Gualdrada, in Palazzo Vecchio (this room was decorated in 
1561 by Vasari and Stradano; Alfredo Lensi, Palagzo Vecchio, Firenze, 1911, pp. 173-174). 

4 Francesco Fontani, Viaggio Pittorico della Toscana, Firenze, 1801, I, opp. p. 75. It seems strange that 
if such a major change had taken place in the preceding forty-five years, Fontani would speak of the 
chapel’s retaining its original splendor. Possibly he was not aware of it, or possibly the roof was not 
considered an intrinsic part of the beauty of the building. 

The situation is somewhat confused by the existence of two nineteenth-century drawings which show 
a definitely curved roof, though it is possibly that these go back to drawings antedating the change. They 
are in J. Fr. Peyer im Hof, Die Renaissance-Architektur Italiens, Leipzig, 1870, Pl. 35, and Paul Laspeyres, 
Die Kirchen der Renaissance in Mittel-Italien, Berlin, 1882, Pl. 4 (taken from Gnauth and Forster, Baw- 
werke der Renaissance in Toskana, n. d.). 

5 The only record of such a change known to this writer are the restorations of 1586, 1615 and 1888. 
But none of these corresponds with the conjectural period of change, and in any case the sources do not 
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2. View of S. Croce, from Giuseppe Richa, Notizie Istoriche delle Chiese Florentine, 1754, 1. 
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3. Painting in the Room of Gualdrada, Palazzo Vecchio, Florence, 
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PLateE XXI 
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Invites Vinguistes 
ARGRAND 
jess BAFPIER Frame 
BAUER sume CHARLIER 
duces CHERET Pret DUBOES 
Water CRANE dames ENSOR 
FILLIGER Waera FINCH 
GOILLAUMEN Gromes LEMMEN 
LARSSON MINKE 
OBERLANDER PICARD 
Geowas SEDRAT 
SISLEY ROPS 
Wass SCHLOBACH 
Vowrst VaR GOGH den TOORDF 
VAN DER STAPPEN fewer DE VELDE 
VERSTER Tuco VAM RYSSEL BERGHE 


PRIX DENTREE : So CENTIMES 2. Fernand Khnopff, painting, 
frames 


Arum Lily, 1895. 


1, Fernand Khnopff, poster for Les XX, 
Brussels, 1891. 
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4. Walter Crane, poster, 
3. Victor Horta, staircase, 12 Rue de Turin, Brussels, 1892—93. Fine Art Society, London 1891. 
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It can be asked at this point, whether the dome that was present on the Pazzi Chapel 
at the end of the fifteenth century was what Brunelleschi had planned. It is true that the 
building was incomplete at the time of Brunelleschi’s death in 1446, and that according 
to tax statements the Pazzi family was still expending money for the chapel in 1457.® 
Nevertheless, when Brunelleschi died, the building had been in process for about six- 
teen years and it is reasonable to assume that it was structurally complete by then, that 
the later expenditures were most probably made for the decoration, and that therefore 
the domed roof was executed under his direction. Indeed, Fabriczy assumes that the 
remaining work was on decoration when he discusses the fact that there is no mention 
of a director having been appointed to oversee the work after Brunelleschi’s death. He 
says that there need not have been one because the building could be completed from 
Brunelleschi’s model or drawings and by the artists whom Brunelleschi himself had 
probably chosen.’ So even if the building were not structurally complete by 1446, the 
dome probably would have been added according to Brunelleschi’s plans.§ Further, 
there is the reference that in 1443 “Papa Eugenio ... desind nella camera d’Andrea 
de Pazzi e fatta fare sopra al Capitolo di nuovo fatto ....”® This room itself was prob- 
ably in the adjoining dormitory over/ooking the chapel instead of iv the chapel, but in 
any case, the phrase, “Capitolo di nuovo fatto,” suggests completeness even at that date. 

In an article published in 1931,!° Ludwig Heydenreich describes a development in 
the relationship between the interior dome and exterior covering of San Lorenzo, the 
Pazzi Chapel, and Santo Spirito. San Lorenzo, he said, is the most primitive in that the 
exterior truncated rectangular tower with a pitched roof gives no indication of the 
interior dome construction." The Pazzi Chapel with a cylindrical drum and a conical 
roof comes closer to the idea of a second outer dome shell raised higher than the inner 
one. The development is complete, he concludes, in Santo Spirito where the idea in- 
cipient in the Pazzi Chapel is carried out. If the roof of the Pazzi Chapel was originally 
dome-shape, should not this development be reconsidered ? 


indicate what was done, if it is known. Walter and Elizabeth Paatz, Die Kirchen von Florenz, Bd. I, 
Frankfurt am Main, 1940, p. 589. Cornelius von Fabriczy, Filippo Brunelleschi, sein Leben und seine 
Werke, Stuttgart, 1892, p. 229, note 1. F. Moisé, Santa Croce di Firenze, Firenze, 1845, p. 296, note 1, 
reports notices of reconstruction in 1586 and 1615 in the Archivo dell’Opera. 

6 Fabriczy, op. cit., pp. 215-220. 7 Ibid., pp. 219-220. 

8 Fabriczy, ibid. The life of Brunelleschi ascribed to Manetti (Codex Magliabecciano VIII 4.1401) 
contains this sentence: ““Fece detto Filippo anchora il modello del capitolo de Pazzj nel chiostro di fratj 
di Santa Croce di Firenze.” Carl Frey, Le Vite di Filippo Brunelleschi Scultore e Architetto Fiorentino 
scrite da Giorgio Vasari e da Anonimo Autore con aggiunte, documenti e note, Berlin, 1887. Fabriczy says 
that “il modello” is used freely and may mean just drawings. Fabriczy, op. cif., note 2, p. 221. 

® Ibid., p. 217, note 2. Moisé, op. cit., p. 295 and note 2 on p. 295 reports the visit: “Vuolsi scrivere tra 
i fasti pid splendidi di questa cappella lo aver ricettato in alcune stanze superiori, che si dicevano le 
camere d’Andrea, e alle quali s’accede dalla scala che mette nel dormentorio superiore del convento, il 
pontefice Eugenio IV nel 1441, che vi pranzd ...” “V’é tuttavia sulla porta lo stemma de’ Pazzi e un’ 
epigrafe che narra del soggiorno fattovi da Eugenio IV.” Fabriczy interpreted this reference to mean that 
the building was in good part complete structurally on the assumption that this room was in the chapel. 
No such room now exists and it is difficult to see where it could have been. 

10 Ludwig Heinrich Heydenreich, “Spatwerke Brunelleschis”, Jahrbuch der Preufiischen Kunstsamm- 
lungen, V. 52, 1931, 16. 

1 Actually it is doubtful that the present termination of the dome of San Lorenzo is according to a 
plan of Brunelleschi. Vid. Fabriczy, op. cit., p. 164 ff. A letter by Giovanni di Domenico, May 1, 1457, 
describes the building as far from complete. Giovanni Gaye, Carteggio, Firenze, 1839, v. 1, p. 168. 
Manetti says the dome is very different from the intentions of Brunelleschi. Frey, op. cit., p. 110. 


A POSTER BY FERNAND KHNOPFF 


by Rosert Kocu 


By 1891 an interest in artistic posters was rapidly gaining momentum throughout 
Europe. The successes of Chéret and Grasset in Paris in the Eighties had stimulated 
other artists to work in this field.1 The first serious article on the history of poster art 
appeared in 1884; the first poster exhibitions were organized in 1888. By 1891 Steinlen, 
Bonnard, and Toulouse-Lautrec were already producing posters. 

In Brussels, a group of artists, who called themselves the Société des XX, were bring- 
ing together “the most adventurous art exhibitions of that time. ... They had pictures 
by Khnopff, Ensor, Whistler, Liebermann as early as 1884, Raffaelli, Uhde, Manzini, 
Krdéyer in 1885, Monet, Renoir, Israels, Monticelli, Redon in 1886.” Octave Maus was 
the secretary of Les XX and editor of their publication, L’Art moderne. Madame Made- 
leine Maus begins her description of the exhibition of 1891 as follows: “Placardée sur 
les murs de Bruxelles, une affiche de Khnopff annongait la huitiéme exposition des XX. 
Au salon méme figurait une série d’affiches de Chéret.”* This was the first time that 
posters were exhibited along with paintings by the most important contemporary 
artists. 

The poster designed by the painter, Fernand Khnopff (1858-1921), to announce this 
exhibition, is an important document which seems to have been overlooked by other 
writers on the development of Art Nouveau. Khnopff has been characterized as “the 
connecting link between Moreau, the Pre-Raphaelites, and the new style of 1890.”5 He 
was one of the founders of Les XX in 1884 when he designed their monogram and 
letterhead. His poster of 1891 (P/ate XXTI, 1) reveals the significance of one of his later 
paintings as a personification of “art.” In its design it is a forerunner of the Art Nouveau 
style, and it establishes an early contact between Belgium and the English Arts and 
Crafts movement. 

The illustration for the Khnopff poster, contained in a high narrow rectangle on the 
right side of the design, represents the figure of a young woman. She is strikingly 


1 Cf. Robert J. Goldwater, “L’Affiche moderne,” Gazette des Beaux-Arts, ser. 6, XXII, 1942, pp. 173- 
182 and Robert Koch, The Poster in the Development of the Modern Movement 1880-1900 (Thesis), 
New York University, 1953. 

_ ® Ernest Maindron, “Les affiches illustrées,” Gazette des Beaux-Arts, XXX, 1884, pp. 419-433, 
533-547. 

3 Nikolaus Pevsner, Pioneers of Modern Design, New York, 1949, pp. 66-67. 

* Madeleine Octave Maus, Trente années de lutte pour I’ art, 1884-1914, Brussels, 1926, p. 113. 

5 Pevsner, op. cit., p. §1. 
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similar to the subject of Khnopff’s Arum Lily of 1895 (Plate XXI, 2). The main differ- 
ences are that the suggestions of grass-like plant forms of the poster become blooming 
lilies in the painting, the nearly full-length figure in the poster is cut down to a more 
usual three-quarter length in the painting, and the eyes that are focused on the spectator 
are turned, in the painting, to stare out at the space to the right. In both, the type, 
posture, and costume are identical. The similarities between the two figures are so 
apparent that the painting must be based directly on the poster. 

Pevsner describes the Arum Lily as an “allegorical portrait” in which “the young 
figure stands erect, with her hand held stiffly, like a ritual dancer. Her intensely composed 
face, the face of an archangel, is turned aside. A deliberate parallelism exists between 
the high and slender growth of the lily and the young woman.”* With the aid of the 
poster of 1891, the “allegorical” meaning of the painting becomes clear. The figure in 
the poster holds a staff which has been omitted from the painting. The top of this staff 
forms the word ART. Indeed, the presence of the staff also explains the stiffness of the 
pose of the right arm and hand “like a ritual dancer.” It can be assumed that all art- 
minded citizens of Brussels in the nineties would have recognized this reference to the 
poster which had not only been prominently displayed but also avidly collected.’ Such 
a personification of “art” was common in this period, when the Symbolist movement 
was at its height, and appears in posters as early as 1881.8 

The design of this poster is of great interest in terms of the aesthetic of the period. 
The compartmentalization of the various elements into clearly defined rectangular 
shapes and the curvilinear ornament which fills two of these areas are good examples 
of the two fundamental principles of the style of Art Nouveau. The layout, an arrange- 
ment of harmoniously proportioned geometric units, is carefully integrated with the 
style of the typography. Its severe simplicity of design makes it an early example of a 
“modern” poster. The foliate tendrils in the two ornamented boxes anticipate abstract 
linear elements which become characteristic of Art Nouveau decoration. They derive 
from plant forms which appear in the works of Grasset in France in 1880,° and in the 
English Arts and Crafts movement at about the same time. In its specific character, this 
ornament is so similar to that used by Victor Horta at No. 12 rue de Turin in 1892-93 
(Plate XXI, 3) that it is possible that the Khnopff poster is a source for Horta’s archi- 
tectural decoration. At least, a common group of sources is implied by this similarity. 

The role of Les XX and the international character of the origins of Art Nouveau are 
also revealed by the list of names of the artists who participated in the exhibition of 1891. 


6 Loc. cit. 


7 In 1897 this poster was again reproduced in Paris as a full-page illustration for Les Affiches étran- 
geres illustrées, edited by G. Boudet, opposite p. 108. The illustration alone was framed and hung in the 
Belgian Section of the Turin Exhibition of 1902 by Crespin. 

8 For Symbolism cf. Anne Wallis, “The Symbolist Painters of 1890,” Marsyas, Vol. I, pp. 117-152. 
A poster by Hubert Herkomer representing “Art distributing favors” was designed for the English 
Magazine of Art in 1881. It also was reproduced in Les Affiches étrangéres illustrées, Paris, 1897, opp. p. 44. 

® Eugéne Grasset’s ornamental initials and chapter headings forLes Fetes Chrétiennes by Abbé Drioux 
in 1880 show more clearly than any other single example the connection between the medievalizing 
tendencies in illustration and the use of stylized plant forms. However, in the Nineties Grasset becomes 
a leading exponent of naturalistic as opposed to abstract ornament. Also cf. Henry R. Hope, Sources of 
Art Nouveau, (Ph. D. Thesis) Harvard, 1943. 
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Among the vingtistes—besides Khnopff and his better known contemporaries like the 
painters Ensor, Toorop and Signac; the sculptors Rodin, Dubois and Minne; and the 
illustrators Rops and Lemmen—it is interesting to note the name of Henry Van de Velde, 
the designer, who was to become one of the leading theoreticians of Art Nouveau. 
Among the invités—besides Chéret and such French painters as Seurat, Gauguin, Van 
Gogh, Sisley and Pissarro, whose styles, no less than those of other exhibitors, were 
close to those “who were among the founders of Art Nouveau”!—appears the name 
of Walter Crane, the illustrator and disciple of William Morris who was the president 
of the Arts and Crafts Exhibition Society and the Art-Workers’ Guild. 

This indicates an earlier and more direct contact between Van de Velde and the English 
Arts and Crafts movement than any previously cited. Pevsner accepts Van de Velde’s 
own account that “the discovery of the English revival of craft was made by A. W. Finch, 
a painter of half-English descent who ... bought a few things which strongly impressed 
his friends. That was about 1891. ... It was probably when he [Van de Velde] was 
thirty, in 1893, that his attention was drawn to William Morris and his teachings. They 
made him give up painting and devote himself to applied art.”! Lenning has little to 
add to this chronology" and, most recently, Henry Hope, in restating the known facts, 
does not include any date between his illness and breakdown in 1889 and his marriage 
in 1894. It was during this time that “he executed minor works in the crafts and gave 
several lectures.””8 

Crane was represented in the exhibition of 1891 by two water-colors, Flora and 
Pegasus, and a selection of his illustrated books for children. A poster designed by Crane 
in 1891 (Plate XXI, 4) shows the character of his style at this time. L’Art moderne ran 
a series of two lead articles on the life and works of Crane written by the illustrator 
Georges Lemmen in connection with the exhibition.4 Also included from Great 
Britain, were paintings by P. Wilson Steer, a follower of Whistler. Concurrently the 
Maison Dietrich in Brussels displayed several photographs of paintings by Burne-Jones 
and Rossetti which attracted considerable attention. Van de Velde could not have 
avoided knowing of these events as he was a member of Les XX. 

Thus this poster, in its design and the exhibition it announces, is an important docu- 
ment in connection with the various elements which were combined by Les XX and 
which form the basis for Art Nouveau. 


10 Robert J. Goldwater, “Some Aspects of the Development of Seurat’s Style,” The Art Bulletin, XXIII, 
1941, pp. 117-130. The statement quoted applied particularly to Seurat. 

11 Pevsner, op. cit., pp. 58 and 59, and Henri van de Velde, Die Renaissance im modernen Kunstgewerbe, 
Berlin, 1901. 

22 Henry F. Lenning, The Art Nouveau, The Hague, 1951, p. 23. 

13 Henry R. Hope, review of Lenning, The Art Nouveau, in The Art Bulletin, XXXIV, 1952, p. 170. 
The date of van de Velde’s first lecture delivered to Les XX is uncertain. His own account specifies 1890, 
but Mme. Maus does not date it before 1894. The latter would seem too late if, as Lenning claims, he 
published Le Déblaiement d’Art in 1894. 

14 George Lemmen, “Walter Crane,” L’Art moderne, Vol. II, no. 9 and 11, 1891. 

15 Van de Velde himself later designed a poster for Tropon which was reproduced in Dekorative Kunst 
III, Munich, 1899, p. 21. 
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For the Degree of Doctor of Philosophy 


THE ILLUSTRATIONS IN THE PRINTED BOOK OF HOURS: 
ICONOGRAPHIC AND STYLISTIC PROBLEMS 


by Harry BoBER 


We have sought, in this study, to accomplish a two-fold purpose: the clarification of the problem of 
origins of the illustration of the printed Books of Hours, and the intensive investigation of at least one 
iconographic line within those books. Up to the present, there could scarcely be any serious question of 
writing a history of these cycles of illustration. That situation has prevailed first/y because of the com- 
pletely overwhelming physical quantity of the material involved, whence the scarcity and fragmentary 
nature of the existing studies; also the primary concern with catalogue listings and descriptions rather 
than history. Secondly, because all who have considered the problems have proceded on the assumption 
that the extant books could be taken on face value as direct evidence for such a history. Certain fun- 
damental fallacies have hampered even that limited approach, for previous students have, in the main, 
regarded all of the illustrations within a single book, as a homogeneous fabric. They have been led even 
further afield by the single minded pursuit of Horae cuts alorie, divorcing them from their absolutely 
integral context of the general character of book illustration as a whole. 

To overcome the first difficulty, we have devised an objective descriptive technique for complete 
records of any Book of Hours, and thereby examined and recorded some hundreds of examples. (Only 
a fraction of the books studied are included in the present dissertation.) The technique combines the use 
of a simple form (Appendix A) and selected microfilms which, together, preserve a documentary record 
of each book, its illustrations, typography and general make-up. For our subject, such method is of the 
same order of imperative necessity as the diary, measurements and photographs to the archaeologist. 
Thus, a completely fresh beginning in “field work” has been essential. The published catalogues have 
served as invaluable guides to these unexplored “sites.” 

As for the second difficulty, a method of critical, stylistic and technical analysis has been worked out. 
Each cut used in a book was regarded as a single print whose attribution had to be determined indi- 
vidually and not, as hitherto, predetermined by the book in which it happens to be preserved. Those very 
books, obviously, provide documentation of inestimable value for localization, dating and so forth. But, 
as revealed by our method, innumerable editions are lost and so the bibliographies must be viewed, not 
as a point of origin for the history of illustration, but rather as the frame of reference within which the 
missing areas must be defined and the real significance of the extant books appraised. 

The published histories, working on the old assumptions, have been doomed from the start because 
of their radical errors. They tell us that Horae illustration, in the printed books, began in 1485/86 with 
crude little books and cuts but soon, precociously, attained the heights of beauty and sophistication, 
associated with the finest books, in 1488/89. However, if we look at the book illustrations outside the 
Horae, there is an unaccountable discrepancy between the high development of style of such books as 
the Verdun Missal of 1481, or the Abbeville Cite de Dien of 1486/87, and the alledgedly rude beginnings 
in the Books of Hours. The Verdun Missal itself, moreover, provides the challenge to the old approach. 
If we have interpreted correctly, the implications of the variety of cuts used in that book, then we have 
sure evidence for revising the old Horae history, and, what is more, for shaking the too long undisturbed 
history of French printed book illustration in general. For one thing, the supposedly “first and second” 
illustrated books of Paris printing (the two 1481 Missals), betray convincing evidence of a considerable 
anterior development. For another, Horae illustrations in the Missal for Verdun prove that by 1481 
they had attained those heights of refinement of design and technique hitherto believed to have been 
reached only by 1490. 
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With this initial evidence as the basic clue, an intensive investigation of the illustrated books of Jean 
Du Pre was undertaken, for it is in and around his shop that the origins seem to unfold. Here, for the 
first time, a comprehensive presentation of his illustrated Hours is offered. A working corpus of illus- 
trations from his shop is thus created and the basis for establishing certain conclusions as to what may 
be expected, in principle, in these early Book of Hours. We find not only the general practice of printing 
books containing intermingled blocks from many originally distinct sets, but, from the latter, the proof 
that many of the books are lost. A critical definition of the styles of illustration and the techniques of 
his shop makes it possible to identify migrated materials, some of which passed to the Netherlands, 
some to Venice. A painstaking reintegration of the sets which made up the illustration of the missing 
books—this time completely disregarding the books in which they happen to be used—opens up new 
vistas in our history. 

The lost books thus rediscovered would explain the otherwise completely phenomenal apparition of 
the Verdun illustrations. The reconstructed sets do, in fact, provide a developmental stylistic succession 
which culminates in those Horae cuts of the Verdun Missal. The earliest may be dated at least as far 
back as 1470/75 and are represented by the set which migrated to Gouda; this is followed, almo stimmedi- 
ately, by the set found in the Antwerp shops of Leeu and Liesvelt. Evidence of a slightly later suc- 
cession, hence datable ca. 1475/80 is another series of richly illustrated Horae, whose plates are preserved 
in the Treperel-Laurens books, from which at least three more books may be reconstructed. Still an- 
other, of this period, this Horae probably late in the seventies and very close to the Verdun group, is 
represented in cuts preserved in the editions of Sacon and Herouf. By 1480 several fine, metal-cut 
illustrated Horae, already at the high stage of development of the Verdun cuts, must have been issued 
by Jean Du Pre. At least two different sets are represented in the four Horae cuts which he used in his 
1481 Missal. The border scraps, of Horae origin, also found in that Missal belong to those earlier books 
which we have reconstructed, and show a predominant black-ground style in that seventh decade. 

It is only with such a beginning as here recreated, that one can proceed to the two important steps 
which must follow. First, these newly defined beginnings must be related to their manuscript sources, 
now for the first time visible in these “lost” books. Hitherto it has been impossible to relate the printed 
Hours to manuscript models—except in the vaguest and most useless sense—but the reasons were not 
understood. Now it becomes obvious that students had sought to derive from manuscript miniatures, 
illustrations which had, in fact, evolved from earlier printed models. That gap now filled, or at least the 
main outline of that lost interval indicated, the discovery of manuscript models seems almost inevitable. 
The second step which must follow is a reconstitution of the Hours for the decade 1489-90 along lines 
similar to those used for the seventies. The material for this study is much more abundant than for the 
previous decade and is now being prepared by this writer. It should, in turn, clarify and enrich the 
tentative outlines thus far offered. 

The iconographical section of this dissertation serves, on the one hand, as a suggestion for the kind 
of study which would be desirable for each illustration of the entire cycle. More particularly, it deals 
with one of the most troublesome of the entire Horae series, from the point of view of iconography. The 
sources of this Blood-letting figure are traced and the problematic figure in the Tres riches Heures 
reinterpreted in the simple terms of medical “science” of the fifteenth century. As for the printed illus- 
trations, these are exhaustively—if not definitively—treated, and an accounting made of every block or 
plate discoverable (cf. Appendix B). 

Not the least offering of this study as a whole has been the recovery of a datable series of metal cut 
illustrations of high quality, some, the most beautiful prints of their epoch, which enriches the history 
of book illustration and prints and carries back the origins of Paris book illustration by a decade earlier 
than has been suspected. 


THE CORTILE DEL BELVEDERE 
by James S, ACKERMAN 


The Cortile del Belvedere is the core of the Renaissance portion of the Vatican city and the greatest 
undertaking in secular planning previous to the Baroque period. The principles of garden architecture 
conceived there became the foundation for the revival of this art and for its development during the 
subsequent three centuries. It has been overlooked by the historian because the later growth of the 
Vatican palace either destroyed or covered the greater part of Bramante’s scheme. The purpose of this 
dissertation is to reconstruct the building both in its original conception and in its ultimate realization 
and to trace the history of its construction and mural decoration. 

The Cortile is designed by Bramante had five distinct functions. It was to be a bridge connecting the 
main body of the Palace with the fifteenth century villa built by Innocent VIII at the outer limits of the 
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Vatican territory; a theatre for court displays; an architectural garden richly embellished with fountains; 
the seat of a museum (the first museum building of modern times); and, by virtue of the design of its 
outer walls, a military bastion for the defense of the papal seat. The plan was conceived in the first year 
of the pontificate of Julius II as part of a grandiose scheme that also envisioned the rebuilding of 
St. Peter’s, the construction of a new palace facade (later to become the Cortile San Damaso), and the 
redecoration of the papal apartments. Construction began with the placing of the central fountain in 
1504. Julius II died in 1513, Bramante a year later, and by this time only a portion of one wing had been 
completed, though the court adjoining Innocent’s villa was already functioning as the seat of the papal 
collection of antiquities. A related project (destroyed by fire in 1523) was the construction of a huge 
cupola over the Torre Borgia. Its short life has obscured the fact that its high octagonal drum and curv- 
ing silhouette contain the essential features of Baroque dome design. 

The original project for the Cortile was pursued halfheartedly after its author’s death. The unfinished 
corridor was carelessly completed under Leo X (1513-21) and part of it fell in ruins in 1531. Paul III 
(1534-49) saw to the completion of the portions begun by Bramante in a program initiated by Peruzzi, 
interrupted by the architect’s death in 1536, and completed by Antonio Sangallo the younger in 1541-46. 
Under Julius III (1550-55) Bramante’s project underwent its first important change, and the garden- 
exedra that he had built at the northern end of the court was hidden within the structure of a two-story 
palace for which Michelangelo designed a monumental stairway. An addition above the completed wing 
on the east created a new papal suite on the fourth story of the Cortile, which was decorated by Paul IV 
(1555-59) to serve as his private residence. Pius IV (1559-65) appointed Pirro Ligorio to the task of 
completing the Cortile, and within three years the palace at the northern end had been provided with 
the famous Nicchione (usually attributed to Bramante), the second (western) wing had been half com- 
pleted, and the colossal stairway that now serves as a foundation for the Library of Sixtus V had been 
finished on Bramante’s designs. The western wing, containing the “Galleria delle carte geografiche” and 
the “Torre dei Venti” was completed by Ottaviano Mascarino under Gregory XIII (1572-85) after 
Pius V (1565-72) had joined the wing to the Torre Borgia by a structure known as the Torre Pia. One 
year after the final realization of Bramante’s scheme, the Cortile was destroyed aesthetically by the con- 
struction of the Library. 

Analysis of the original project and of contemporary drawings demonstrates first, that Bramante’s 
design is strongly influenced by the fifteenth-century tradition of stage design and second, that it was 
the architect’s intention to create a literal reproduction of the antique villa. Employing ancient literary 
sources and architectural remains, Bramante’s conception was inspired archaeology as well as an archi- 
tectural monument equal in importance and influence to his project for St. Peter’s. 

The dissertation contains a catalog of over 50 contemporary drawings and prints of the Cortile and 
an Appendix of over 100 archival documents relating to the construction. A revised and expanded 
history of the Cortile from its inception to the present day will be published by the Biblioteca Apostolica 
Vaticana in the series Studi e documenti sulla storia del Palazzo apostolico Vaticano. 


THE TEMPTATIONS OF SAINT ANTHONY IN ART 
FROM EARLIEST TIMES TO THE FIRST QUARTER OF THE XVI CENTURY 


by Cuares D, CuTTLER 


Inherent in Anthony’s temptations are the conflict of Good and Evil, the sensuous, the miraculous, 
the idea of conflict, and moral and philosophical problems. These govern the iconographic development 
of the two major aspects of Anthony’ temptations, and their consideration as documents of cultural 
importance. Anthony’s life was known early but he only becomes a popular saint at the close of the 
XIV century. 

He first appears in art with Paul the Hermit on the Ruthwell Cross, later on Irish crosses. It is con- 
cluded that Porter was wrong in also seeing temptation scenes inspired by Egypt on the Irish crosses, 
for Coptic contacts were indirect and the Continent was more important. 

The primary theme of Anthony’s beating is first seen at Vézelay; from there it passed in altered form 
to Chartres. Seemingly lent briefly to Florence, it was combined with background details from a Byzan- 
tinizing scene in the Campo Santo Pisa, to be developed and propagated by Siena. The latter created 
a distinctive diagonal type. This was spread abroad, particularly into Spain. Developed in the Inter- 
national Style the Italian type was lent to the North where it received partial transformation by the 
Rohan Master. This led to a new vertical manner which continued in the latter part of the XV century, 
to see a climax in Schongauer’s engraving (where zoomorphic forms appear), and a less important re- 
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flection in woodcuts. Coexistent with it was the type of enthroned saint, an attestation to the power and 
popularity of Anthony. Schongauer’s type was in turn modified by Cranach and Gruenewald, the latter 
also influenced by a late expression of the dominant Italian type, then in decline in its homeland. Duerer 
never dealt with the themes focally; it remained for Bosch, the truly northern artist, to replace the tra- 
ditional form with one which equates Anthony and Christ. In his synthetic expression, Anthony’s temp- 
tations, astrology, Antichrist, the Apocalypse, the Seven Deadly Sins, and the coming of the end of the 
world are combined in a pictorial summa of mediaeval belief. The feminine incitement to sin was of 
secondary importance in mediaeval art. Stemming from the Romanesque Temptation of St. Benedict, 
its first known appearance at Chartres attempted to elevate the theme by presenting it in the symbolic 
form of Luxuria. Lent to Italy it gradually lost its demonic attributes and companions to become the 
more humanistic concept of Woman herself in a setting that emphasized the age-old conflict of the 
sexes. The North, however, maintained the early conception, though it elaborated the setting with 
naturalistic detail. In the late XV century the ideas adopted earlier by the Italians conquered this sec- 
ondary theme. In Bosch’s art she is combined with the primary theme, a synthesis to be maintained 
by many. 

The Hospital Order was primarily a giver of commissions, but through its hospitals Anthony attained 
a place among the heroes of the multitude. His passage from the realm of monastic idealism to the realm 
of popular worship of the magic-working Christian hero was bound up with the gradually changing 
character of mediaeval society. Plague and the Hospital Order aided belief in Anthony the thaumaturge. 
The great individuals of the late mediaeval age, Schongauer, Gruenewald, even Duerer, and above all, 
Bosch, found in Anthony and his resistance to temptation the refutation through individual action of 
the efficacy of devilish forces. Coincident with those forces resolved in the Reformation is the apogee 
of Anthony’s temptations in art. His popularity enabled the leading and deeply religious artists of the 
North to present a northern counterpart to Italian Neoplatonic exaltation of the individual. Though 
initially attracted by thaumaturgic aspects, probably of far greater importance to these artists was the 
Neoplatonism of the Athanasian account of Anthony’s life. They found therein a dynamic tool both 
catholic and Christian, both individual and mystic for their vital and yet individual opposition to the 
ideals of the humanistic revival. It is this which illuminates the slow mortification of the themes in Italy, 
and their great outburst in the North. This renewal of primitive Christian spirit, a revival of religious 
fervor had its artistic reflection in the Neo-Gothic current, a movement with which the themes of An- 
thony’s temptations were indissolubly allied. 


THE ROMAN DIACONIAE: 
A STUDY OF THE USE OF ANCIENT BUILDINGS 
BY THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH PRIOR TO 806 A.D. 


by Frances J. NIEDERER 


There existed in Rome between 500 and 800 A.D. twenty-two diaconiae, charitable establishments 
which included chapels, offices, storage rooms, distribution centers for food and alms, and possibly 
hospices and dispensaries. All these were originally established within ancient Roman structures, which 
were converted to Christian use with little or no change save for addition of altars, screens, mosaic or 
fresco decoration, and a few walls. Notable ancient structures thus utilized in whole or in part were the 
Statio Annonae, the Curia Senatus, the Macellum Liviae, the Basilica Matidiae, the Templum Con- 
cordiae, the Horrea Agrippiana, the Statio Cohortis V Vigilum, the Porticus Liviae and the Porticus 
Octaviae. These ancient edifices differed in plan, size, structure, and orientation, but all were public, 
civic buildings, the majority of which may be related to the old Roman system of public charity. Choice 
of these particular structures for Christian purposes rested on the transfer of such organized charity 
from State to Church hands in the early Middle Ages. Locations of the diaconiae were determined by 
the population pattern of the sixth, seventh, and eighth centuries and by the pilgrimage movement. The 
largest group was concentrated in the area of the ancient fora and Palatine, with smaller groups in the 
Borgo San Pietro, in Campus Martius, and on the outlying hills. 

This study of the diaconiae may be considered an important part of a problem of wider scope: that 
of the use of buildings from Roman antiquity by the Christian Church. It helps to illuminate the role 
of the Church in secular matters, specifically in civic administration, and also the relation of Rome to 
Byzantium in the early medieval period. 
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For the Degree of Master of Arts 
MURILLO AS GENRE PAINTER 
by DorortHEA J. FiscHER 


Bartolomé Esteban Murillo painted the people of his own colorful city with gentleness, humor, and 
sympathy. These paintings express the spirit of genre and place their creator among the great artists 
of Europe. 

Murillo was born in Seville in 1617. Although he received all his training in that city, apprenticed 
as a youth to Juan del Castillo, he managed to assimilate all the dominant styles of the day and then to 
create a style—no one can deny—definitely his own. 

By the seventeenth century, genre painting had come into its own; for the first time in the history of 
art, it was possible for the common man to be the center of an artist’s interest. It was natural that an 
artist, living in a century when the everyday activity of the common man became the subject matter for 
canvases all over Europe and trained in the naturalistic school of Seville, should portray the people of 
his native city in their daily tasks instead of merely using them as models for saints. 

Mysticism, which had a greater hold in Spain than elsewhere, controlled not only Spain’s religious 
art work but also her secular art. Because Murillo had been a poor boy, he was well acquainted with the 
people of Seville. His portraits of them, whether as themselves or as models for his religious personages, 
became idealized. Although he has presented the facts, he has cloaked them with a softening joy of life 
making the harsh realities of life bearable. It was the truth seen in the light of the idea that our earthly 
existence is but a dream which can be dreamed well or ill and that the choice will be the awakening. 

In this discussion Murillo’s genre paintings have been compared stylistically with his religious works. 
Since a great many of these religious pictures have well-established dates, they have been used to confirm 
existing dates of the genre paintings or to establish new ones for them. The Prado Museum’s “La 
Gallega de la Moneda” seems to be one of Murillo’s earliest existing genre paintings and has been placed 
around 1645; whereas the slightly later “Lice Chase” in The Louvre and the “Melon Eaters” in Munich 
have been dated about 1646 and 1648, respectively. The “Moorish Flower Girl” in the Dulwich Gallery 
has been placed around 1668 while the “Dice Players” in the same gallery and in the Vienna Academy 
were both executed about the same time and dated between 1665 and 1670. 

The year 1670 seems to have been a popular year for genre paintings and the “Las Gallegas” in the 
National Gallery in Washington, D.C., “A Young Girl at the Window” in the Goldschmidt Collection 
in New York, and the “Poor Negro Boy” in the Lockhart Collection in Buffalo all have been dated in 
that year. The “Fruit Sellers Counting Money” in the Munich Pinakothek may possibly be the last 
of the genre pictures having been dated between 1675 and 1682, the last period of Murillo’s activity. 

In an appendix listing all the works by Murillo which have been brought to the writer’s attention, 
no attempt has been made to segregate the doubtful paintings from the authentic, but wherever this 
doubt has existed, it has been mentioned. 


THE ORIGINAL LITHOGRAPH IN COLOR 
IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


by GUSTAVE VON GROSCHWITZ 


The aim of this study has been to trace the technical and artistic development of color lithography in 
the Nineteenth Century within the framework of painting, and to analyze and compare the work of the 
more important artists by whom the medium was used. The technique and aesthetic requirements of 
the color lithograph are stated: the essential difference from other color prints is the quality of texture 
and hue derived from printing with stones. 

Although lithography was invented in Germany by Alois Senefelder the main stream of its develop- 
ment occurred in France. The chiaroscuro method of using two colors is found as early as 1816, but the 
first true color lithograph, printed from stones, appears to be a landscape by Auguste Bouquet and Emil 
Lessore, which is signed and dated 1837. In England color lithography as an independent rather than 
a reproductive medium was first used in 1839 by Thomas Shotter Boys in Picturesque Architecture in 
Paris, etc. With a few exceptions color lithography was neglected by painters until the last decade of 
the century. Edouard Manet made only one in 1876, Polichinelle, and John Lewis Brown, a Frenchman 
of Scotch descent, made several between 1883 and 1890. 

Factors in the revival were Japanese prints, Impressionism and Jules Chéret, whose posters in color 
lithography attracted the attention of French painters to a new method of making prints. Among these 
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was Toulouse-Lautrec, who made his first color lithograph in 1892, and who within a few years became 
the greater master of the medium. Among the most notable contributions are those of Bonnard, Vuillard 
and Signac, but these are only a few of the large number who participated. 

The revival of color lithography on Germany was inspired by French posters. Its character was 
different from the French, and essentially a projection of watercolor painting. Hans Thoma was one of 
the most important among the Germans. Elsewhere in Europe, with the exception of Whistler’s few 
experiments, there is little of interest, and the same is true of North America. 

The best color lithographs show that the painters generally adapted their styles to the medium with- 
out attempting to duplicate their paintings. For this reason and because of its unique qualities of texture 
and hue, color lithography is one of the most important of the minor arts of the Nineteenth Century. 

Appendix A and B contain the names of artists who worked in color lithography in the Nineteenth 


Century. 


A NUMISMATIC APPROACH TO STYLISTIC PROBLEMS IN ROMAN PORTRAITURE 
OF THE PERIOD 268 TO 284 A.D. 


by MarTHA LEEB 


The purpose of this thesis is two-fold: to test a method of investigation and to suggest, on this basis, 
a more detailed chronology for the sculptured portraits of the period in question than has yet been 
proposed. In the absence of other dated monuments, the coinage provides the only foundation upon 
which the sequence of late third century styles can be securely established. However, previous studies 
have in the main either disregarded the numismatic evidence or used it unselectively. In this thesis, 
dates were arrived at by the method of subjecting a large group of sculptures, attributed by others to 
the period in general, to systematic comparison with samples of the coinage. Because the portraits chosen 
for discussion are of probable or certain Italian provenience, selection of coins was limited to the products 
of the Italian mints, and, on the assumption that the higher denominations most closely approach the 
monumental arts in quality of design and workmanship, medallions were used for the comparisons 
where possible. 

By this means a sequence of approximately dated works was erected, covering the period from the 
close of Gallienus’ reign to the opening of Diocletian’s, and several imperial portraits were identified. 
Interpretation of the material thus assembled led to the conclusion that the phenomenon of the revival, 
already recognized as a formative element of Gallienic art, operates in a similar manner in his successors’ 
reigns. Consultation of the historical sources and of modern historical writings indicated, moreover, 
that these revivals, like Gallienus’, were intimately linked to ideological concepts. More generally, and 
contrary to current assertions about this crucial phase of Late Antique style, it was found that the por- 
traits give evidence neither of eastern influence nor of abandonment of Roman and/or classical tradition; 
instead, they continue the adaptation of familiar forms to new content that is manifested by Gallienic 
and earlier third century portraiture. 


THE ART OF THOMAS GIRTIN 
by Davip LosHak 


This thesis is a critical and biographical study of the master. It is divided into four chapters. The first 
is introductory. It outlines the growth of the English school of landscape painting in water-colour up 
to the time of Girtin. The independent character of this development is stressed, together with those 
external factors by which it is adjudged to have been affected. The Topographical and the Elegiac, the 
two main but not exclusive trends or sub-schools the division to which early English water-colour 
painting naturally lends itself, are traced to their social and artistic roots. 

The second chapter is concerned with Girtin’s life. His career is followed from his origin among the 
Huguenots of Southwark through his apprenticeship with Dayes, his “schooling” alongside Turner, 
at the house of Dr. Monro, his connections with Moore, Morland, J. R. Smith, Henderson, Lascelles, 
Sir G. Beaumont, and others, his founding of the Sketching Club, his journeys to the north, the final 
excursion to Paris, and death of “asthma” at the age of 27. A new theory respecting the date of the 
Eidometropolis is advanced. 

Chapter III sketches the development of Girtin’s style as an artist. It is divided into six sections: 
1. Before 1792—juvenile productions. 2. 1792-4—the Moore-Dayes topographical apprenticeship. 
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3. 1795-6—the first transition period, and the beginnings of technical innovation. 4. 1797-9—the second 
transition period, which subsumes various experiments in design and technique, and the influence of 
Cozens & Monro, among others. 5. 1800-1—the mature Girtin, the “classic” phase of Girtin’s species 
of Romanticism, and the eventual disturbance of this harmonious poise. 6. 1802—the last works, new 
tragic implications and the influence of Rembrandt. 

The final chapter consists of a more general summary of Girtin’s achievement as an artist and an 
attempt to evaluate it in terms of his personal character, and the position he occupies both in the history 
of the water-colour school and in English Romanticism as a whole. Among the factors stressed are his 
contribution towards design and perspective in landscape painting, and the parallel between his work 
and the early poetry of Wordsworth. 

A revised and expanded version of this thesis, together with a catalogue raisonné of the drawings, 
written in collaboration with Mr. T. Girtin, great-grandson of the artist, is to be published in the Autumn 
of 1953 by Messrs. A. & C. Black, London. 


THE LIFE AND WORKS OF ALVAN FISHER, 1792-1863 
by CHARLOTTE BUEL JOHNSON 


The purpose of the thesis was to study the life and works of this American painter, who was active 
in Boston from c. 1825 until his death. The study evolved through analysis of style into the organization 
of a chronology of portraits, landscapes, genre pieces and engravings after his work for book illustration 
as well as for Staffordshire pottery. Chiefly self-trained he profited by a year’s study and travel abroad. 
While known in his time as a portraitist, he is allied with the Hudson River School and also may be 
considered one of America’s first genre painters. 

In addition to a biography and stylistic analysis, the thesis includes a catalogue of Fisher’s works as 
well as exhibition lists and auction and sale records. 


THE MAESTRO DI MONTE OLIVETO 
by EstHER REzEK MENDELSOHN 


In this thesis the author reconstructs an artistic personality in the School of Duccio. Though some of 
his works have been variously attributed, never before have all of them been assigned to one man. In 
discussing one of his panels Brandi has called him the Maestro di Monte Oliveto and this name has 
been retained. 

Since there is no literary evidence concerning the Monte Oliveto Master and since next to nothing 
has been written about him, the method of research consists of an examination and analysis of the panels 
attributed to the artist as well as of such paintings as may furnish evidence of his derivation. 

The thirteen works here attributed to the Monte Oliveto Master are analysed according to color, 
iconography, ornament and panel shape and the personal style of the artist is defined. By tracing the 
influences that explain the differences between the panels the painter’s artistic evolution is determined. 
A comparison of the constant and variable aspects of the master’s work yields an approximate date for 
the panels. 

The highly decorative personal style of the artist becomes more pronounced as he develops. During 
the course of his evolution Duccio’s influence diminishes and is replaced by a dependence first on Segna 
di Bonaventura and finally on the Lorenzetti, particularly Pietro, and to a small degree on Simone 
Martini and Lippo Memmi. This growing affinity to later painters is paralleled by a regression to older 
traditions. 

Analysis of the Monte Oliveto Master’s artistic development proves that he must have been active 
from about the late twenties to the early fifties of the fourteenth century. 
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A COMPARISON OF THE EARLY PAINTING STYLES OF CHINA AND INDIA 
by D, WEBER 


The early painting styles of China and India are formulated from a study of reliable material which 
can be dated and placed in its proper locale. The Chinese style is traced from the Han period through 
the T’ang period by means of examples from China, eastern Turkestan, Manchuria, Korea, and Japan; 
the provincial works are shown to be a reflection of the Chinese style. The Indian style is formulated 
by means of the wall paintings of Ajanta, beginning in the second century B.C. and extending (after 
a gap) through the sixth century A.D., together with a consideration of certain paintings of Bagh, Badami, 
and Sigiriya. The mingling of the two styles in Chinese Turkestan is considered, and certain Iranian 
influences are traced in India, Chinese Turkestan, and China. 

It is shown that the Chinese painter depicts forms mainly by means of line, which may have a modeling 
quality due to variations in thickness. The Indian painter uses a stylized form of shading to model the 
human figure; costumes and other objects are painted mainly in line. The Chinese method is consistent 
with the Chinese interest in expression and caricature, and in costuming. The Indian method is most 
successful in depicting the semi-nude, sensuous, Indian body ideal. 

Both schools of painting employ an artificially conceived system of perspective to portray geometric 
forms, without the vanishing points of western perspective. Gradually the Chinese painter develops a 
series of techniques to depict deep and vast spatial conceptions, a factor found to be related to his interest 
in landscape. The Indian painter characteristically uses a shallow spatial setting, in accordance with his 
consistent emphasis on the human form. In both schools of painting there is a strong tendency toward 
standardization—of figure types, of poses and gestures, of landscape elements. In both schools the paint- 
ings are creative fabrications of the artist; there is never the practice of painting directly from nature. 


THE IMAGE OF THE HUMAN BODY IN MODERN PAINTING 
FROM 1885 TO 1917 


by Hettmut Wont 


The representation of the human body in modern art reflects an attitude toward the body that is 
different from the one held by painters in the Renaissance tradition. These artists thought of the body 
as a heavy, dense, rounded and continuous solid, the organic and functional qualities of which they 
rendered to a greater or lesser degree and in different ways. This conception may be called objective, 
since it works with the visual and factual data of the appearance, form and mechanism that are observed 
in the body of the model. In contrast to it a subjective attitude toward the body was developed at the 
end of the nineteenth century, by painters like Seurat, Van Gogh and Cézanne. It is also manifested 
in the works of Gauguin, the Symbolists, Ensor, Munch and the painters of Art Nouveau, and finds an 
even wider range of expressiveness in the works of Kirchner, Kokoschka, Klee and the other German 
Expressionists. As an analytical rather than an emotionally expressive element it is important in the art 
of Cubism, especially in Picasso’s painting of 1910 to 1912, but also in the works of other Cubists, such 
as Léger. Both aspects of it come to the fore in the art of Matisse and Chagall. Because Picasso returns 
to a “classical” image of the body about 1917 no examples after this date are considered. 

The attitude toward the body which these artists, in contrast to their predecessors, share can be con- 
sidered as subjective because it is based on data concerning the way in which we know our body, that 
have only been made scientifically known and explained by modern psychologists, who have described 
them by the general term “body-image.” The body-image is the subjective, largely subconsciously 
formed, total consciousness we have of our own body. It is the gestalt through which, at each moment, 
we experience our body. The shapes, textures, and relationships of the whole body or of parts of the 
body to each other that are experienced in our body-image are totally different from the visually and 
factually known data concerning the anatomy of the body. They are, rather, determined by such factors 
as psychological tendencies, emotional and instinctive drives and desires, illusions based on optic and 
tactile impressions, sensations of pain or images of the contact of our body with its surroundings and 
with the bodies of others. 

The application of this information to the problem of the representation of the human body in modern 
art is as significant as it is pertinent. Many of the essential characteristics of the body-image are not 
only suggested, but frankly and revealingly emphasized in the works of the artists listed above, in the 
dematerialization, transformation and distortion of the body or of parts of the body, as well as in the 
conception of its total complex and its relation to the world around it. These images of the human body 
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are to be interpreted not only in terms of the formal principles of the modern styles, but also in the light 
of the artist’s subjective and symbolic relation to reality in general and to the human body in particular. 
In their search for new fundamentals and new styles these artists, withdrawing from the imitation of 
nature, rejected the hitherto inviolable organic unity of the body. They sought to express in the human 
body psychological and emotional tensions or basic phenomena underlying its structure and appearance. 
The configurations, or the gestalten, of the human body in their paintings are analogous to those which 
we experience in our own body-image. 


THE ARCHITECTURE OF RUSSELL WARREN 


by Ropert L. ALEXANDER 


Rhode Island architecture of the early nineteenth century did not possess great significance. Yet a 
picture of the national development would suffer from its omission. By his personal attitude as well as 
chronology Russell Warren belonged to the first generation of the 19th Century. Born in 1783, he 
matured late, in the second quarter of the century. Before his death in 1860 he must certainly have been 
considered somewhat old-fashioned despite his attempts to catch up with the newer manner. The pro- 
blems of taste, the question of stylisms, the variety of structures, and the ingenuity required by some 
problems made Warren’s practice typical of his age. 

In its formal expression Warren’s architecture falls into three phases. The earlier phases are each 
related to the next in an intelligible development and are further a reflection of trends observed beyond 
the confines of Warren’s activity. The early work in Bristol had carefully defined units organized three 
dimensionally. From 1825 Warren tended to consolidate the buildings into one great block, often the 
temple form, with an accent on space by means of a succession of planes. The Romantic impact led, in 
1835-44, to a greater variety in the over-all shape. While partial to the Greek Revival, Warren constantly 
felt free to use other stylisms and, in his early works, sometime combined a variety of motives in the 
same building. His planning always followed the traditional central hall with connected stairwell and 
four major rooms. As with the exteriors, however, a formal evolution can be traced. The apparent limita- 
tions can be seen at a distance, and, to a greater or lesser extent, they were shared by Warren’s contem- 
poraries. 

Both Warren and his Providence were generally reflectors rather than sources of light. He was, un- 
deniably, provincial. On the other hand, he occasionally produced a work of significance, like the Prov- 
idence Arcade, transcending the immediate locality and making it a monument of the national expression 
in architecture. The features that made Warren provincial were the marks of individuality in his genera- 
tion that made, albeit hesitantly, the transition from carpenter to architect. 


KAETHE KOLLWITZ, HER ART SEEN THROUGH HER SELF-PORTRAITS 
by Gurpbus 


This study attempts to demonstrate that her self-portraits are most indicative of the change of style 
and spirit in Kaethe Kollwitz’s successive periods, and permit the investigation of the true and dramatic 
value of her art. 

Kollwitz used her self-knowledge to read human character and to create it; the artist transmitted the 
personal qualities discerned through self-analysis to her types, and made her art fully embody her ideas, 
thought, and her reaction to the outside world. The selfportrait exhibits the consistant development of 
her style which moved in a self-limited field of operation clearly understood and well mastered. 

The artist, who confined her study to the fate of social classes which she believed mistreated and 
exploited, exhibits her rough-hewn features with great frequency in a gesture of identification with the 
simple man. Each selfportrait is a document of a single phase in her development, and the whole series 
depicts her complete life history. Their continuity makes it possible to reconstruct at length the artist’s 
outward appearance as well as the development of her personality, and progress of her art. 

In her realistic period, 1889-1902, the self-portraits in etching denote an important step as objective 
works of technical experimentation and also as self-probings documentary of her spiritual life. The 
close-relationship between the self-portraits and the “Weavers” series of the same time is well apparent. 
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In the subsequent period, 1902-1912, the self-portraits infused with influences of Impressionism and 
partly deprived of psychological implication, illustrate the artist’s effort to master lithography, and are 
used as supplementary material for the “Peasants’ Revolt” series. 

In her mature period, 1912-1945, the self-portraits reflect Post-Impresionist and Expressionist ten- 
dencies. Introspective and spontaneously personal, they reveal a pronounced tendency to subjective 
analysis and a stimulating emotional quality, subsequently evident in the “War” series. This is stressed 
by the technique which exhibits rare inventiveness and originality in broad lithography and bold woodcut. 

Psychological acumen is the keynote of Kollwitz’ late self-portraits, which show her concentration on 
the dramatic and significant, equally apparent in her last series “Death and Departure.” The late self- 
portraits reveal in graphic terms the last phase of Kollwitz’ spiritual and intellectual development, and 
her intimate life. 

The contribution of Kollwitz to the self-portrait of her time is very valuable. The artist by far sur- 
passes her contemporaries Munch, Corinth, and Liebermann, and at her best may be placed among the 
greatest self-portraitists in art. She belongs to the limited group of artists who represented themselves 
throughout life and, in the final conclusion of the thesis, was compared to Rembrandt, who undoubtedly 
influenced her portraiture. 

The self-portraits of Kaethe Kollwitz proved the most expressive monument to the artist, as “in a 
sense one might say that the whole work of Kaethe Kollwitz was a self-portrayal.” 
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